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We urge 
vow to read 
this play 
. before 
deciding on 


your next 


production 


f 





“This play has a powerful message, and skillfully develops how many 
—a janitor, a doctor, a business leader, and various parents—are 
P stunned with the realization of their own contributory responsibility 
for a tragedy. | finished reading it choked with emotion.”’ 


Dr. Don C. Rogers, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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CIDENT AT 
CARSON CORNERS 








A 3-act play, adapted from Reginald Rose’s television show of the same name; 


13m, I3w, extras as desired, 1 inf. 











One of the most dramatic plays ever produced on television, 
this Studio One, CBS-TV, presentation is now available for non- 
professional production. It is a serious, hard-hitting three-act play in 
which a group of young people try to discover who is responsible 
for the death, several months ago, of one of them. Step by step 
the entire community is involved in the tragic accident. Through 
neglect, lack of interest, selfishness, thoughtlessness (and worse), 
every element of the community takes on a bitter share of the re- 
sponsibility. Here is a serious and honest play about young people. 
It has pace, mounting tension and an important meaning that will 
come through to your audience with a crashing impact. And yet 
with this, the play is entirely within the means and abilities of 


any sincere group of amateurs. 


When you produce this 


play, you produce an evening of the theater at its best! 


S TORY There is no scenery. Except for a 
few chairs, there are no props. As soon as the 
audience is seated, the houselights go out. But then, 
immediately, they come up again. A few latecomers 
are hurrying down the aisle, chatting with cheerful 
curiosity about the entertainment for the evening. 
They don’t know what to expect. Is this a play? 
A meeting? What is it? All they know is that the 
students have been extremely secretive in preparing 
this surprise “entertainment.” One of the students 
comes out and asks the latecomers to come up and 
sit on the stage, which they do with much joking 
and amusement. Their smiles are broadened by the 
serious behavior of the young people; and when the 
students start what appears to be a mock trial, it’s 
hard for some of the older people to keep from 
laughing out loud. They are shocked into stunned 
silence! A few months ago, a student fell to his 
death from the school fire escape—or perhaps he 
had been pushed. The purpose of the mock trial is 
to fix responsibility. Suddenly the proceedings are 
no longer funny. One revelation forces the next, 
and soon the entire community finds itself involved. 


The doctor, who didn’t think the emergency call 
was serious and waited to hear the end of a ball 
game before going to the hospital, shares the un- 
happy responsibility. A druggist, who should have 
known better, it is discovered, moved the boy’s 
body, thereby aggravating the injury. He’s respon- 
sible, too. The politician—who thought that ap- 
propriations for a new and safer school building 
could wait—has to take a part of the responsibility. 
There are attempts to stifle the investigation, to stop 
this mock trial, but the efforts fail, and the tension 
builds. Then, at last, the boy’s father takes the 
stand. In a dramatic and moving scene he, too, 
finds that a part of the responsibility is his! Here is 
an adult play about young people, the schools and 
the community. It’s a living demonstration of what 
John Donne put so aptly: 


No man is an island, entire of itself; every man 
is . . . a part of the main. . . . any man’s 
death diminishes me, because I am involved 
in mankind... . 


Royalty, $25.00 Price, 85c 
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Successful 
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and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 
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By Donald Elser. 3 Men, 2 Women. Bitter 
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Nora plans to poison the detective who 
shot and killed her son in self-defense, but 
Edward's spirit returns to thwart his moth- 
er's evil designs. Unique structure, unusual 
characters; well-paced for dramatic effect. 


BALCONY SCENE 


By Donald Elser. 4 Men, 4 Women. A 
man is allowed to attend his own funeral, 
and at last sees himself as others saw him. 
Handled with remarkable ingenuity and 


touches of rare, ironic humor. 


NOBODY SLEEPS 


Man, 4 Women. 
Poor Spike is a burglar—he thinks! But 
after twenty minutes with the three daugh- 
ters who ridicule his technique in this house 
he has come to rob, and with Mom, who's 
writing a mystery story—he's not sure. 


By Guernsey LePelley. | 
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h three generations of Riga's family, we are 
privileged to see the life-shaping choices 
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setting. 


HIGH WINDOW 


By Verne Powers. 2 Men, 2 Women. War- 
ren Winthrop has been pushed to his death 
from a window high up in the old family 
mansion. His crafty widow pins the blame 
on a near-sighted nephew and gets away 


with it—almost! A front-rank favorite. 


SUBMERGED 


By H. Stuart Cottman and LaVergne Shaw. 
& Men. Of the six men mercilessly trapped 
in a doomed submarine on the ocean floor, 
one must sacrifice his life to save the 
others. The question of "Which one?” cre- 
ates a memorable play of instantaneously 
gripping power. One of the 
plays y written by an American. 
play 


best short 
Has been 
hundreds of times. 


Write for Our Complete Catalog. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


50c Per Copy 
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THE BABBLING BROOKS 


By KURTZ GORDON 


BABBLE! BABBLE! BABBLE! YAKETY! YAK- 
ETY! YAK! That is the Brooks family in a nut- 
shell; especially Nettie Brooks who simply cannot 
hear a bit of gossip without relaying it grossly 
exaggerated to her neighbors. Daughter, Norma, 
falls in love with the sheriff. Fourteen year old 
Homer is having love-trouble too. Granny Brooks, 
tired of looking old, buys herself a new wardrobe, 
and steps out. Betty is the live wire of the 
family. Her high school clique publishes a paper 
which she calls the Babbler. She hides a micro- 
phone in a vase of flowers and listens in on all 
of her mother’s gossip of the neighborhood. One 
day two young TV writers discuss their latest 
script and how their next victim is to be murdered. 


COMEDY, 3 ACTS 


It is picked up on Betty’s mike as she listens in 
her room. Several days later an unidentified man 
is found dead under mysterious circumstances; 
Betty notifies her staff and they go to press. Sheriff 
Weston arrives demanding to know how Betty 
got her scoop because it happened just the way 
she published it. On top of that the enraged 
neighbors start to besiege the place because of 
the maligning of their good names in the Babbler. 
Eventually the whole fracas is exploded as a mere 
tempest in a teacup. 


4 Men — 10 Women — Interior — Books 90 cents 


Royalty, $25.00 





THE GRASS THATS GREENER 


By HAL O’NEIL KESLER 


The Buchram family has three problems, George, 
the father, is campaigning to be elected mayor. 
Harley, the fifteen-year-old son, wants a part in 
the approaching All-School Revue. And Loral, 
the sixteen-year-old daughter, is in love. The only 
trouble-free one in the family is the mother. 
George’s campaign for mayor involves him with 
some strange people—the Ladies of Candleoosa, 
who present him with a medal, and a pair of com- 
edy gangsters, who steal the medal, and try to 
blackmail George with it. Things take a turn for 
the better though when Harley and his fifteen- 
year-old companion, Farley, get the medal back 
again—through the use of an old vaudeville rou- 
tine. Loral, aided by her confidants and best 
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FARCE, 3 ACTS 


friend, Rita, run through a succession of boy- 
friends. Each shattered romance leaves a be- 
wildered and heartbroken Loral mournfully por- 
ing over her accumulated souvenirs until finally 
Mother destroys them and brings Loral from her 
reveries back to a realization of the present. So 
all would end well with the Buchrams except that 
Harley bumps into another problem, a problem 
that perhaps has no solution. His long time friend- 
ship with Farley is threatened when Farley re- 
ceives a terrifying new sixteenth birthday present 
—a girl friend. 


7 Men — 7 Women — Interior — Books 90 cents 


Royalty, $25.00 
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As! Seelt... 


I AM A TEACHER 


OMETIMES we become so self-centered 
in our Own narrow, sometimes vicious, Cir- 
cies that we lose sight of our ideals to which 
we dedicated ourseives when we first became 
teachers. We too often selfishly place our ac- 
tivity and personal exploitation above every- 
thing else that in the end we not only dwarf 
our own character, but bring upon others with 
whom we come in contact irreparable harm. 
As the new school year opens, it is well for us 
to review again our ideals. 
Let us therefore resolve, 

1. That first and foremost I am a teacher. 

2. That in my trust are placed young people 
who will be adult America tomorrow. 

3. That to me, as a teacher, is given the sub- 
lime opportunity to build character, not to 
raze it. 

4. That teaching is a profession, nothing less, 
nothing more. 

5. That no youth shall be denied the oppor- 
tunity to learn, to participate, to live. 

6. That cooperation with my administration, 
my faculty, and the people of my commun- 
ity is a sound practice. 

7. That above all else I must lead, not follow, 
those assigned to me. 

8. That, be I athletic coach, dramatic arts di- 
rector, club advisor, student council lead- 
er, director of orchestra, band or glee club, 
my activity is a part of the whole—not the 
whole part. 


TEEN-AGE PLEDGE 


EVERAL hundred teen-agers in Chicago 

recently took a pledge under the leader- 
ship of U. S. District Judge William Camp- 
bell. The pledge reads: 

“I promise: 

“To respect my parents and act so as to 

bring them honor. 

“To cherish my school, for it gives me the 

tools to think and work by. 

“To keep out of trouble and help others 

stay on the right track. 

“To serve God, to be a credit to my coun- 

try, and to make my community a better 

place to live in.” 


THANK YOU, MAYOR OF RED BANK! 


K ATHERINE Elkus White, the mayor of 

Red Bank, New Jersey, told reporters at 
the 1955 Convention of American Association 
of University Women that the liberal arts she 
got at Vassar, and particularly her dramatic 
training, had prepared her for public life as 
nothing else Raat | 





1955 Florida High School 
Speech and Drama Festival 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
November 18 and 19 
Robert L. Crist, Director 











FIRST PRIZE: $175 

i eo purpose of the playwriting competi- 

tion of the Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 
is to encourage the writing of plays of merit 
to be presented by adult actors for junior au- 
diences. This contest, which closes on January 
$1, 1956, is open to all ages with prizes for 
ge of $175 and $75; adaptations, $175 
and $75. If interested, write for more infor- 
mation to Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 821 
East Thomas Street, Seattle 2, Washington. 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS! 

§ pe congratulations to the University of 

Minnesota Theatre which will celebrate its 
Sitver Anniversary Season this coming school 
year with the production of the following five 
plays: Annie Get Your Cun (musical-comedy), 
Nov. 3-5, 8-13; The Crucible, Nov. 24-26, 29- 
Dec. 4; Thieves’ Carnival, Jan. 26-28, 31-Feb. 
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5, 1956; Perhaps a Poet, Feb. 16-18, 21-26, 
1956; King Lear, March 29-31, April 2-8, 1956. 
Frank M. Whiting is director of the Univer- 
sity Theatre. 


IT WILL BE COOLER IN TEXAS 


OGG Auditorium, the theatre in which 

most of the University of Texas Depart- 
ment of Drama’s major shows are staged, will 
be air-conditioned by September 1. The uni- 
versitys schedule of plays for the coming 
year is as follows: Oct. 18-22, The Lady’s Not 
for Burning; Nov. 11-19, The Chalk Circle; 
Dec. 7-10, Our Town; Feb. 10-18, Annual 
Curtain Ciub Show; March 12-17, Trio; April 
21-28, Annual Shakespearean production. In 
addition, the department will serve as host to 
the state one-act play contest on May 3-6 
when 23 high schools, out of an original 700 
entries. will compete for championship honors. 
Loren Winship is chairman of the department 
of drama. 


ORCHIDS OF THE MONTH 


ft te Diane Harris, president and scribe of 
Thespian Troupe 888, Central High 
School, Syracuse, New York, Cecilia C. Ander- 
son, Sponsor, who was chosen Miss Young 
America of Syracuse by her contemporaries. 
The entire contest was sponsored by the Syra- 
cuse Junior Chamber of Commerce. 





Thespian Diane Harris 


To Charles Poe, Best Thespian of Troupe 
1441, Johnson County High School, Mountain 
City, Tennessee, Evelyn M. Cook, Sponsor, 
who auditioned before Robert Porterfield of 
Barter Theatre and was accepted despite his 
being the youngest person to audition and the 
only one who had had no formal training in 
speech and dramatics. Charles played in J] 
Remember Mama and toured as stage manager 
and actor in a melodrama. 

To Richard C. Johnson, Sponsor, Bob Sea- 
ver, Honorary Thespian, and Thespian Barry 
Berghorn—all of Troupe 771, Barrington, IIl., 
High School, who have made available their 

strip and booklet on make-up to all sec- 
ondary schools through Paramount Cosmetics 
and Theatrical Make-up, 242 W. 27th St., 
N. Y. C., 1. Mr. Johnson states: “We hope 
now that they will be helpful to many high 
schools. Having a part in stimulating better 
standards of production is exciting.” 

To Mabel Wright Henry, Sponsor of Trou 
307, Wilmington, Delaware, High School, who 
was awarded the Ford Foundation Fellow- 
ship to study during this coming year in the 
field of Children’s Theatre and Creative Dra- 
matics. Mrs. Henry plans to visit Northwestern 
University, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Carnegie Tech, and to explore other areas 
where Children’s Theatre and Creative Dra- 
matics are being well done extensively. Mrs. 
Edward Fielding, a Thespian and active dra- 
matics club member for her three years at 
Wilmington High School, wi!! substitute as Di- 
rector of Dramatics during this present school 
term for Mrs. Henry. 

To the cast of Incident at Valley Forge, an 
unpublished play by Gladys Gates Jack, Spon- 
sor, Troupe 1177, East High School, Memphis, 
Tennessee, and to her Thespians, who for three 
weeks “carried on” during Mrs. Jack’s illness 
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IN MEMORIAM 
MARGO JONES T / 
JULY, 1955 
FOUNDER -DALLAS ARENA THEATRE Th 
“y 
P ; ; ors in 
in preparing the play for presentation at the grams 
convention of the Southern Speech Associa} it. Na 
tion. Mrs. Jack wrote the following: “It wash atria 
probably the first time a play directed by tele. compet 
phone was ever given before such a distin. h 
guished audience. Three weeks before the Cas 
date of the play, I, writer and director, be} Fist $ 
came ill and was unable even to attend the schools 
final performance. We communicated. by tele. tificate 
phone and my students not only went on with 
daily rehearsals, but built an excellent stage 
set and accumulated enough antique furniture 
and properties to set the stage with authentic. 
ity. I am very proud of their ability to cary 
on without a director. Both the students and 
I are grateful to Dr. Dusenbury, formerly of the 
University of Florida, for acting as critique and} THE Al 
for the nice things he said about our work.” ng 
VAN HORNS ANDR 
Connec 
COSTUMES |" 
On the American Stage Nigh § 
Miller, 
Over a 
CENTURY - 
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Send for Prices 1000, 
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SLIGHTLY DELIRIOUS 
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The Winners! 


The following schools were awarded hon- 
ors in the Printed and Mimeographed Pro- 
grams competition sponsored each year by 
the National Thespian Society. Only schools 
affiliated with the society were eligible to 
compete. 


Cash prizes in all divisions are as follows: 
First, $5.00; Second, $3.00; Third, $1.00. All 
schools listed below received Thespian Cer- 
tificates of Recognition. 


PRINTED PROGRAMS 


(With Advertisements) 
First Prize 


THE AMERICAN WAY, Helena, Montana, High 
School, Thespian Troupe 745, Doris M. Mar- 
shall, Sponsor. 


Second Prize 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION, New London, 
Connecticut, High School, Thespian Troupe 
1169, Frank D. Robins, Sponsor. 


Third Prize 


THE CURIOUS SAVAGE, Billings, Montana, 
High School, Thespian Troupe 555, Frederick 
Miller, Sponsor. 


Honorable Mention 


MY THREE ANGELS, Upper Darby, Pennsyl- 
vania, Senior High School, Thespian Troupe 
1000, Frieda Reed and Maizie Weil, Co- 
Sponsors. 

TEN LITTLE INDIANS, STARDUST, Crown 
Po'nt, Indiana, High School, Thespian Troupe 
1470, Luella Crauder, Sponsor. 

Program of Three One-act Plays, Booker T. 
Washington High School, Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina, Thespian Troupe 403, Marguerite 
Armstrong, Sponsor. 

YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU, Washinaton 
Gardner High School, Albion, Michigan, Thes- 
pian Troupe 53, Kenneth Jones, Sponsor. 


PRINTED PROGRAMS 


(No Advertisements) 
First Prize 


LOST HORIZON, THE MISER, Eag'e Rock High 
hool, Los Ange'es, California, Thespian 
Troupe 1287, Robert R.vera, Sponsor. 


Second Prize 


TIME OUT FOR GINGER, Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, High School, Thespian Troupe 660, 
Edith F. Paul, Sponsor. 


Third Prize 
(TIE) 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, Ludington, Mich- 


igon, High School, Thespian Troupe 1158, B. 
J. Mathias, Sponsor. 


STAGE DOOR, East Alton-Wood River Com- 
mun.ty High School, Wood River, Illinois, 
Thespian Troupe 733, Richard Claridge, Spon- 
sor. 


MIMEOGRAPHED PROGRAMS 


First Prize 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, LOST HORIZON, 
Mabel, Minnesota, High School, Thespian 
Troupe 1303, F. Douglas MacMartin, Sponsor. 


Second Prize 


BERKELEY SQUARE, Medina, Ohio, High 
School, Thespian Troupe 441, Frank Houston, 
Sponsor. 


Third Prize 


JANUARY THAW, Highland Park, New Jer- 
sey, High School, Thespian Troupe 805, Ger- 
trude Patterson, Sponsor. 
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this SJssue 


NE MOVES either forward or backward; 

there is no standing still for any one in- 
dividual, organization, or magazine. Dramart- 
ics thus bows to the inevitable by adding a 
new department, Teenage Fashions; new staff 
members for Radio, Telev:sion, Theatre and 
Movies; and new advertising customers. We 
feel that these additions are a step forward. 
We sincerely hope that Dramatics will have 
still further universal appeal for our Thespian 
sponsors, our Thespian student members, and 
our many subscriber friends. 


ARION STUART, our regional director 
for southern Illinois and sponsor of 
Troupe 103, Champaign, Illinois, authors a su- 
perb article, Drama: A Vital Force of American 
Education Week, for you who must partici- 
pate in American Education Week. She states: 
‘Our schools face the gigantic task of bringing 
before the American public the true facts of 
present day education.” Dramatize these facts 
throughout this important week! 


EON ZITRONE, our French correspond- 

ent, contributes this month Comedie Fran- 
cuise in America, in which he informs us of 
the tour of this famous theatre in our coun- 
try, the notable cast, and the p'ays to be pre- 
sented. The Comedie is good theatre, or else 
it would not have survived from the era of 
Napoleon. Don’t pass over this article about 
the famous Paris theatre, written by, in my 
opinion, an outstanding Frenchman. 


RTHUR H. BALLET, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, and sponsor of Thes- 
ian Troupe 763, continues his series on the 
bison of the theatre throughout this volume. 
As you no doubt recall, Mr. Ballet concluded 
his series last season with the theatre prior to 
World War I. This season his series will fea- 
ture today’s theatre. His first article is headed 
The Theatre Today in Europe. 


CC RANDOLPH TRUMBO, spon- 
sor of Troupe 728, Bartow, Florida, has 
contributed an interesting series, and a series 
urgently needed, on the history of costume. 
With the general heading, Fillet to Flappers, 
Mr. Trumbo opens his series with the costumes 
of ancient Greece. The study of costumes is a 
study of history. 





Largest 
collection of the 
world's finest costumes. 
The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
stars wear. You may use them at mod- 







erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers ircus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 
age of 100 amateur productions every week. 
Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


. a &. O45 


3 West Gist Street, New York, N. Y. 
Plaza T- 
Official costumers for American Shakespeare 


Festival, Stratford, Conn., -and Brattle Shake- 
speare Festival, Cambridge, Mass. 














Charles R. 
Trumbo 


Dr. Delwin D. 
Dusenbury 


Dw B. DUSENBURY, who for the 
past eight years wus Director of the The- 
atre at the University of Florida, will author 
our third series of eight articles with the gen- 
eral heading, Directing. Dr. Dusenbury, well 
acquainted with the high school theatre, inau- 
gurated invitational high school play festivals 
at the University of Minnesota and the Uni- 
versity of Florida. This summer he took a 
“busman’s holiday” from teaching and served 
as Narrator in Kermit Hunter's outdoor dra- 
ma, Unto These Hills, presented in the Moun- 
tainside Theatre at Cherokee, North Carolina. 
Dr. Dusenbury is now on the faculty of Tem- 
ple University, ere gar Pennsylvania. His 
work will be primarily in educational tele- 
vision. 


E {EDA REED, sponsor of Troupe 1000, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, will again 
head our Children’s Theatre Department; 
which, by the way, will appear in all eight 
issues this year; Dr. Earl Blank, Northeastern 
College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, returns as 
head of Plays of the Month; Professor Willard 
Friederich, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, 
will continue brief-viewing; and our student 
Thespians will resume their monthly Chatter. 








—— LONGMANS’—— 


Three-Act Plays 
The Swan 


Time for Romance 

Night of January 16th 
Second Childhood 

The Whole Town’s Talking 
Meet a Body 

Eastward in Eden 
Bachelor’s Wife 

Icebound 

The Call of the Banshee 
Square Crooks 

The Queen’s Husband 

A Swift Kick 

Four Daughters 
Magnificent Obsession 
She Forgot to Remember 
Best Years 

Digging Up the Dirt 
Three Damsels and a Dam 
Bridal Chorus 





A free descriptive catalogue 
supplied on request. 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND Ce. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York $ 
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N UNUSUAL opportunity is they can come into our schools and dramatic productions in the school UST 
A open this fall to all Thespian see for tnemselves what is _ being wields a tremendous influence in the} § 9"? 
members and sponsors. This op- done. community. The drama program serves{/ #" 
portunity lies in ‘the special observa- Dramatic productions are special as an agent in bringing parents} YOU" 
tions which are open for you to attractions which have a way of teachers, pupils, and communities to. follow 
make drama a vital force in every _ bringing folks into the schools. Audi- gether. The ageless appeal of drama french 
activity that is associated with the lo- ences for school productions are made is recognized, but when drama _ takes} ?4!s: 
cal program which commemorates up of parents, teachers, pupils, and in- on an informing and teaching respon. Wh 
American Education Week. terested community members. Parents sibility then its power is unpredicta-|/° > 
For in America there is no more’ are special people and should be ble. Drama is and must become 4 Witt 
important agency than the schools of treated as such. Parents are known to vital force in the high school pro. swered 
America. In them and with them lies find a particular delight in witnessing gram. It may be utilized as a vital ‘Wh 
the principles of democracy upon the achievements and successes of force in the program of activities set The 
which this country was founded and _ their offspring. It is an unusual cir- aside for American Education Week, |. 
upon which this country continues to cumstance, indeed, that will keep a National Thespian members andj?" 
flourish. American schools of today are § parent away from a production when sponsors should join forces with other]. 
good schools, although they are often his son or daughter is appearing. sponsoring agencies for American Edv- The 
: : cation 7s The agencies a _, 
° responsible for American Education} 
DRAMA: A Vital Force of American Week are the following: National Edv- md ri 
. cation Association, American Legion, mT 
Education Week Tents, the United Stance Ole afeey 5 
eachers, the Unite ates ce 0 
by MARION STUART Education and local educational associa-|° !@ 
severely and unjustly criticized. Much Teachers are also special people in tions. The goal of American Education}®™!° — 
of such criticism is based upon what that they experience a sense of pride | Week is to bring the American public place. 
“someone says,” or upon what “some- when they witness a growth of up-to-date on the problems and _ proce- where 
one remembers” the schoolf are or achievement in the pupils which they dures facing the American schools to- each \ 
were; and not upon first had knowl- have or have had in their classes. day. the las 
edge of factual evidence of the pro- Pupils like to attend performances Current school literature is filled 
grams which are followed in the schools of fellow pupils. Those that partici- | with references to “the good old days 
today. pate in the production find a sense of education.” There is an underlying, 
- Our schools face the gigantic task of satisfaction and security when their — wishful-thinking desire that seems to 
of bringing before the American pub- special efforts meet with respect and lead to a wish to return to such days. 
lic the true facts of present day edu- appreciation of their schoolmates. Reality would dispel such thinking. | 
cation. There has been much that has This sense of service and well-be- believe a dramatic production based 
been written both for and against ing carries over into members of the upon contrasting scenes between the 
education today, but much of that ie cements: ~ “historic” past and the “modern” pres. 
which has been written is never read. 4 ent would soon illustrate the incon. 
Pre-prejudice on th part of the ‘ihe —_— f gruity in expressing such a desire. | 
reader will exercise a controlling agen- we ee also believe that such a production 
cy in making a choice of selection of . * ey would encourage thinking away from 
reading material: The reader is per- “the good old days” and would redi. 
mitted therefore to select only those rect energy toward the future which 
articles that agree with his education- is good for educational thinking. 
al beliefs. A demonstration of the school’ 
There must be some other means physcial plant which would return the 
of reaching the public, and this means schools to the era of kerosene lamps 
must be through séme other avenue split-log benches, and quill pem 
than the written word. would offer so great a contrast to 
Dramatists, that other way is your modern schools that there would be 
way! We must reach our public a welcoming and re-awakening inter 
through the spoken word. Thespians est in the modern lighting, ventilat speaki 
know that drama is divided into two ing, and heating facilities of today’ aly 
parts: the participating part and the schools. Research _ statisticians _have|/0urdé 
receiving part. When these two parts pointed out just as remarkable growth} ¥@s¢ 
combine with the spoken word, a in learning techniques and methods aff rk 
whole is made which is called drama. teaching as there has been in thej"Y ‘ 
In order for our schools to become growth of the school’s physical plant}%tors 
informing agents for our public, the The American public needs to be in this an 
drama departments must become pro- formed of this growth. haturé 
ducing agents. We can stop criticism Belles on Their Toes, Troupe 1100, Green The theme selected to observe almo: 
of our schools when through our dra- Lake, Wis., H. %., Marjorie H. Learn, American Education Week this year is comp] 
ma and Thespian departments we be- Sponsor. called “Your Investment in America. }e@t 


siege the public with positive evi- 
dence of the many fine things which 


community. When a citizen returns to 
the public schools and is able to see 


The. special week of observation is tof°Y©T) 
come between November 6 and No j™0Ows 


are being done daily in our schools. that his tax-supporting contributions vember 12, The week is divided into @ th: 
Before we can inform our public, are indirectly contributing to the wel- daily themes which are introduced by eg 
we must bring that public into the fare and happiness of the young peo- 42 repetition of the words “your invest ¥ 
schools. It is up to the Thespian de- ple in his community, he becomes a ment in” and completed with the in = " 
partments to make those special ef- willing participant in the schovl-com- troduction of a new idea for each i 
forts which will attract busy people munity projects. : day. Special observation themes art}? 
and encourage them to make a special This potential audience which is as follows: Sunday, “Character Built: - : 
effort to budget their time so that drawn to the school by means of the (Continued on page 39) g 
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gram for the French Broadcasting 

and Television System. I interviewed 
,young American girl student who was 
following the course of lectures on 
french civilization at the University of 
Paris. 

“What have you liked best during 
your stay over here?” I asked her. 

' Without a moment’s hesitation she an- 
wered, “The Comedie Francaise.” 

“Why?” 

“There you have the stylized theatre, 
quite different from anything I have 
gen in the States or ever in Great Bri- 
tain.” 

The word stylized describes very apt- 
ly the way in which the Comedie Fran- 
aise plays French tragedy. The music 
wd rhythm of the admirable French 
verse is brought out to the fullest ex- 
tent. The verse is indeed admirable but 
very special. French is one of the only 
two languages in the world where the 
tonic accent always falls in the same 
place. The other language is Polish 
where it hits the last but one syllable of 


Jes recently | was working on a pro- 


jJeach word. In French it is always on 


the last syllable. Listen to a Frenchman 





ox ce sae 
x Sa Se 


The Barretts cf Wimpole Street, 


Troupe 918, Middletown, Onio, H. S., 
Florence Powell, Sponsor. 


to working together as a team. To be 
played at the Comedie Francaise is the 
highest peak any French playwright can 
attain. And very few do. But above all 
the Comedie Francaise is the temple of 
Moliere. It is even called “Moliere’s 
Theatre,” for when Moliere died in 1673, 
the best actors in his company were tak- 
en to found “the Company of French 





Actors playing for the pleasure of His 
Majesty the King.” And out of the 1,000 
productions put on each year by the 
Comedie Francaise in their two Paris 
theatres, one on the right bank of the 
river Seine, and the other on the left 
bank not far from St. Germain des Pres, 
Moliere is played 200 or 220 times. So 
the Comedie Francaise is putting prin- 
cipally Moliere on in its American tour. 
And they play Moliere with a fervent 
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speaking English. Do you remember the 
early films of Charles Boyer and Louis 
Jourdan? To retain the music of a lan- 
guage, and especially of its verse when 
the rhyme is fixed once and for all, a 
very definite stylization is needed. The 
actors in the Comedie Francaise achieve 
this and at the same time remain almost 
natural which is really a miracle. I say 
‘almost,” because it is impossible to be 
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completely natural when playing our 
great French Classical tragedies. But 
everyone in France, and in Europe 
knows this. And young actors do not go 
to the Comedie Francaise to learn how 
to act naturally. 

Of course Racine and Corneille are 


Jnot the only playwrights. There is also 


Victor Hugo, but in his plays the plot 
is more important than the verse. There 
are the modern plays acted to perfec- 
tion by this company, who are so used 
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love and admiration for the author's 
style, keeping a certain style in their act- 
ing, but this time they are completely 
natural. I’ve seen some of Moliere’s plays 
twenty times. And I still laugh. There 
is always something new, something un- 
expected and fresh. And each time the 
whole audience roars with laughter. The 
youngsters of today are amused by this 
author, who is over 800 years old. His 
favorite characters, phony doctors, old 
misers, servants who order their masters 
about, jealous husbands, are eternal. 
You will say that they were already de- 
picted in Aristophanes, Terence and 
Plautus, perhaps. But do you laugh to- 
day when you go to see Greek or Latin 
plays? No. Whereas, as Moliere recre- 
ated and remodeled his characters, he 
added warmth and humanity to these 
people which before him had been only 
abstract symbols. And when you go to 


~ 


see Moliere, you always laugh whether 
he is played in French or in translation. 


THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE IN AMERICA 

France's first company is. going to vis- 
it our American friends this fall. It is 
the first time they will be playing in 
North America, though they have often 
been to South America. Their tour starts 
off with quite a long stay in Canada. 


COMEDIE FRANCAISE in AMERICA 


By LEON ZITRONE 


The Canadians speak and write excel- 
lent French. Although they have been 
incorporated into the British Empire for 
the last three centuries, they have kept 
many French traditions. In appreciation 
of this fact the Comedie Francaise will 
begin its visit of North America in Mon- 
treal and the province of Quebec. Then, 
as dates stand at the moment, they will 
be in New York on the 25th of October. 
They will play the great Moliere classic, 
Le Bougeois Gentithomme, at a Broad- 
way theatre. It is a prose play in five 
acts, which pivots round one central 
character, Monsieur Jourdain. Monsieur 
Jourdain is a wealthy bourgeois, who 
has made a fortune in trade and who 
wants to be presented at the court of 
Louis XIV. For this great event he takes 
dozens of lessons: he has a fencing mas- 
ter, a dancing master, a language pro- 
fessor, a protessor of philosophy. But 
the person who impresses him most of 
all is a marquis, a typical Moliere char- 
acter, who under the pretext of giving 
him elegance and cultivating important 
people, takes all his money. Between 
the acts there are divertissements danc- 
ed by a special ballet company to Lul- 
ly’s music (the famous 17th century 
composer). The whole production is 
very amusing and brilliantly performed, 
and, as always, style is apparent, even 
in farce. The part of the Bougeois Gen- 
tilhomme will be taken by one of our 
most competent actors, Louis Seigner, 
who you may have seen in certain films; 
he generally plays unpleasant charac- 
ters. The marquis will probably be 
played by Maurice Escande. He is one 
of “nobility” of the French theatre. He 
is now over 60 years old, and his bear- 
ing, his elegance, his “style” fit him fon 
characters which have a certain class. 
With this Moliere classic there will 
also be the one-act play, Le Caprice, by 
Alfred de Musset, the romantic poet 
who lived at the same time as Victor 
Hugo and who preceded Chopin in 
George Sand’s affections. I believe that 
they will also give Beaumarchais’ Le 
Barber de Seville. You certainly know 
the story of the play, because Rossini’s 
opera on the same theme is well known 
abroad. Figaro. is a hairdresser who 


(Continued on page 38) 
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T IS to the costume of Greece of 
twenty-five hundred years ago that 
we turn for grace, beauty of line, 

refinement of detail, and unity of com- 
position. 

The Greeks wore as an under gar- 
ment or house robe what was known 
as a “chiton.” It consisted of an ob- 
long piece of material of linen, wool, 
and sometimes silk. There were two 
types: the Doric and the Ionic. 

The earlier type, the Doric, was an 
oblong piece of cloth about as long 
as the measurements from finger-tip 
to finger-tip, with the arms stretched 
out, and the height one foot more 
than the entire height of the wearer. 
The upper edge was turned over the 
depth from neck to waist; then the 
material was folded in half and placed 
around the body under the arms, 
with the opening coming under the 
left arm. The upper fold was pinned 
together over each shoulder. There 
were no sleeves and the length of the 
material from the floor was adjusted 
by a girdle tied tightly round the waist 
with the extra cloth allowed to drape 
over it in front. The girdles were gen- 
erally of leather enriched with gold 
and other metals. These were worn by 
both men and women with some 
variations. 

The lonic chiton was developed at 
a later date and sleeves were created 
by pinning up the folds along each 
arm. 

The outer garment worn by the 
Greeks was called the “himation.” 
This was worn by both women and 





men, and belonged particularly with 
the Ionic chiton. It was an oblong 
piece of linen or woolen material meas- 
uring about fifteen feet long by six feet 


12 


wide. It was never fastened by clasps 
or brooches, but was wrapped or 
draped about the figure in such an in- 
tricate way that it was impossible for 
it to slip out of place. In ancient 
Greece the arrangement of the hima- 
tion was an index to the character 
and culture of the wearer, and with- 
out it he never appeared beyond ihe 
portals of his own house. 

The chitons were usually colorful: 
purple, red, blue, and saffron. The 
himation was generally white. 

The “chlamys” was a small mantle 
used by men when travelling and rid- 
ing. It resembled the himation in 
shape but was much smaller. When 
folded in two it formed a square, and 





was worn covering the left arm and 
side. The top edges were caught on 
the right shoulder and fastened with 
a brooch. The right side was open 
and the right arm free. Sometimes men 
wore the chlmays alone, and then it 
was fairly large, but not so long or 
wide as the himation. 

The men _ protected their heads 
while travelling by wearing a_ broad 
brimmed felt hat, tied under the chin 
and called the “petasos.” It was wov- 
en from grass or palm-leaves, and 
had a_ shallow, slightly pointed or 
round top and a wide brim. When 
not upon the head it was pushed 
back on the shoulders and supported 
by a string about the neck. 

In the early days of Greece men 
wore their hair long. Later on they 
gathered it into a knot at the back. In 
the fifth century B.C. and afterwards, 
men’s hair was fairly short. Athletes 
in particular had short hair. Chariot- 
eers and runners kept their hair out 
of the way with wide bands, as ten- 
nis players do now. Fillets (ribbons) 
to tie around the head, and wreaths 
were given as prizes to the winners 
in athletic and musical contests. The 
winner in the Olympics received a 
wreath or olive placed over a woolen 
fillet, and the winners in recitation 
and dramatic contests, an ivy wreath. 


FILLETS TO FLAPPERS 


Costumes of 
Ancient Greece 


by CHARLES R. TRUMBO 


At banquets men wore wreaths of 
flowers about their heads. 

The earliest form of footwear for 
both men and women was only a 
wooden or leather sole with thongs 
attached to tie over the foot. Later a 
piece of leather covering the toes 
was added and the thongs or straps 
were beautifully arranged over the in- 
step and about the ankle. High leath- 
er boots were worn by hunters and 
country folk. Shoes or half-boots were 
also worn by women, and these were 
laced in front and lined with fur of 
the cat family. The muzzle or claws 
often hung from the top of the boot 
as an ornament. 

Not all Greeks dressed in exactly 
this fashion. There was variety in 
dress just as there is today. It all de- 
pended on what profession he fol- 
lowed, or what station in life he held. 
Laborers often wore jerkins. Shep- 
herds and peasants often wore cloth- 
ing of skins with the hair or wool on 
them, while the very poorest citizens 
or slaves often were seen in sacking 
or a sort of matwork. 

Safety pins were quite common 
among the Greeks and were used to 
pin the two parts of the Doric chiton 
over each shoulder or used to pin 
the Ionic chiton at different lengths 
along each arm in order to fashion 
sleeves. They were also used to pin 
the chlamys of the men over their 
left shoulder. These pins were called 
“fibulae.” 

Borders and designs were woven 
into the Greek dress and rich em- 
broidery often covered the entire sur- 
face of the chiton. Golden discs were 
glued over the surface of the fabric 
adding glitter and splendor to the 
dress. 

Another garment which afforded an 
additional covering for the upper part 
of the body, and resembled the folded 
hanging part of the chiton, was the “di- 
plodion.” It resembled the modern shawl 
and was frequently embroidered, the 
pattern being either woven in the ma- 
terial or set upon the cloth. It was fold- 
ed double, the folded edge upward and 
the bordered edge extending down to or 
beyond the girdles. The diploidion 
was placed around the figure so that 
the center of the material came un- 
der the left arm. It was then fasten- 
ed by clasps which held the front 
and back edges together on_ the 
shoulders. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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A Brief Foreword 


In this series of articles dealing with 
the problems of the play director, the 
purpose is primarily one of offering ele- 
mental suggestions that have developed 
over a period of years in the education- 
al theatre. Such titles as “The Pragmat- 
ic Director,” “The Rationale of Direct- 
ing,” and “Directing: Theory and Prac- 
tice” came to mind, but actually the 
series could be aptly titled “One Man's 
Idea about Directing.” Actually, the ex- 
perienced director may find little that 
is new or revolutionary. Here are cer- 
tain elements of directing which have 
developed from theory put into practice. 
The theory first gained in the classroom 
and absorbed from a variety of books, 
both academic and theatrical, was later 
supplemented by teaching and directing. 
The eight articles are usually stated in 
general terms although occasionally spec- 
ificity to the point of being somewhat 
didactic and dogmatic is employed. In 
this series, “The Elements of Play Di- 
rection,” however, will be found prac- 
tical suggestions that may serve to 
guide other directors along the tortuous 
path of bringing a play to life on the 
stage. . 





EFORE delving into the specific 

aspects of play direction, such as 

play selection, casting the play, re- 
hearsal procedure, stage movement and 
others which will be discussed in sub- 
sequent articles, the general attitude of 
the director to the play is basically fund- 
amental and neal be examined as the 
first element of play direction. 

In the beginning let us assume that 
one will accept the fact that all play 
directors have souls. There are some ac- 
tors who might dispute this fact espe- 
cially when the rehearals become ardu- 
ous and the inevitability of the opening 
night places pressure on the director. 
But let us say that this is the exception 
that proves the rule. 

If then the director has a soul, one 
may feel that as a result, the play he di- 
rects will inevitably and assuredly have 


ELEMENTS OF PLAY DIRECTING 


dience will have the power of a rejuve- 
nating agent is sometimes not realized. 
Unfortunately, even on the first night, 
unless the potential seeds have been 
carefully planted during the period of 
rehearsal, the play may still be a dor- 
mant entity. How then may a director 
inject the essential element of the spark 
of life into his play? 

The American College Dictionary sug- 
gests several interestingly applicable 
meanings of the word “soul” which 
should be noted by the play director. 
For example, one definition states it as 
“the animated principle or essential ele- 
ment or part of something,” and anoth- 
er defines it as “the inspirer or moving 
spirit of some action.” Both of these de- 
finitions suggest in the words “animated” 
and “moving” the intrinsic element of 
all drama—action. In spite of the em- 
phasis on stage movement in most text- 
books on acting and directing, many di- 
rectors overlook the principle of action 
which can attribute the soul to a play. 

From the first tryout the director can- 
not afford to overlook the opportunity 
and importance of stressing specific 
movement as a test of the actor's suita- 
bility for a role. Even the neophyte can- 
didate may be asked to move as he 
reads the line. Possibly a specific stage 
direction may be given by the director 
as a means of stressing the significance 
of action to the would-be player. Since 
movement is an essential element in the 
interpretation of stage dialogue and the 
development of emotional states, it must 
be stressed as early as possible. If the 
director is alert, he may note an implic- 
it tendency upon the part of the actor 
to attempt movement. Such cues as a 
slight movement of the hand or head 
should be noted and immediately given 
explicit and definite encouragement. Not 
only does the movement serve to relax 
the actor by giving him some release 


A Play with a Soul 


a soul too. In using the word “soul,” the 
danger of an abstract and idealistic dis- 
cussion is apparent especially when ap- 
plied to the realistic world of the edu- 
cational theatre director. Still, too often, 
after weeks of rehearsal with the best 
intentions, the final result is an inert 
play without spirit or life—a play with- 
out a soul. 

During this period the play was care- 
fully analyzed and memorized, but the 
play itself did not have the warmth or 
the breath of human life. Directors who 
are conscious of the terrifying fact that 
the play is lifeless may hope that when 
the final theatrical ingredient—the audi- 
ence—is added to the formula of play, 
actor and director, the play will spring 
to life. The hope, however, that the au- 
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from the tensions that develop during 
the tryout period, but also it calls at- 
tention to the importance of action even 
in the preliminary stages of casting. 
These slight movements must not be 
confused with the random shifting of 
feet and body which often is difficult to 
channel into positive integrated stage 
business. Usually, however, the director 
has more difficulty with the actor who 
cannot move than the one who moves 
with random activity. 

Sometimes the lifeless play may re- 
sult from faulty rehearsal methods. Not 
too long ago, a high school director of 
dramatics during a seminar on produc- 
tion problems raised the question, “Why 
are my plays so mechanical?” Obviously 
the question prompted another in return, 
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“What method of rehearsal do you 
use?” She replied that after casting the 
play, she gave the actors their playbooks 
and then dismissed them for two weeks 
while they memorized the lines. This re- 
ply in itself answered her question. 

The mechanical method of memoriza- 
tion may be suitable for experienced ac- 
tors in the professional theatre. But, as 
John Dolman points out in The Art of 
Play Production, the interpetative method 
“is the only one suitable for beginners.” 
Interpretative memorization follows the 
Shakespearean axiom—‘suit the action to 
the word, the word to the action.” Char- 
lotte Cushman, one of the most remark- 
able actresses in the American theatre of 
the 19th century, learned her lines by 
having them read to her three times. 
Then, she depended upon the inspira- 
tion of the specific scene to give her the 
necessary action to be associated with 
the line. Charlotte Cushman, however, 
was a remarkable actress and the aver- 
age director will find few Charlotte 
Cushmans trying out for the play. 

Josh Logan, one of the leading direc- 
tors in the professional theatre today, re- 
minds us that “actors like to move, even 
though they may not be terribly sure of 
how the line is to be read.” He points 
out that the movement will help them 
decide how the line is to be interpreted 
and that the sooner the actors are on 
their feet, “the sooner the fun begins.” 
The director may well heed the sugges- 
tion of such astute theatre practitioners 
as Shakespeare and Logan by stressing 
the importance of action and dialogue 
beginning with the first rehearsal. While 
such practice may not absolutely insure 
a play of warmth and spirit, it will pro- 
duce a play in which the actors have 
achieved a mental conception of voice 


(Continued on page 36) 
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HISTORY OF THEATRE 


Theatre Today 
in Europe 


by ARTHUR H. BALLET 


HE “MODERN” theatre of course 

reaches back to the formative 

creations of an age much pre- 
ceding the first World War. Euripides, 
with his fervent concern for social 
problems and his iconoclasm, is most 
assuredly the father of what we have 
come to think of as the “modern” the- 
atre. Following many centuries later, 
and in a very different mode, was 
Henry Ibsen, the Norwegian giant of 
dramatic realism. Ibsen’s Swedish con- 
temporary, August Strindberg, at the 
turning of the last century, set the 
pattern for the latest development of 
present-day theatre: a combination in 
various proportions of realism and ex- 
pressionism. 

It was Strindberg who foresaw the 
possibilities of the theatre far beyond 
the narrow, analytic-scientific approach 
of the pure realists. While contempo- 
rary dramatic production apparently 
lags behind the promethian steps of 
this dramatist, there have been a num- 
ber of notable exceptions, men who 
have tried to make of the theatre a 
tool by which could be expressed the 
modern milieu. 

The revolt in the theatre against 
realism has been a slow process and 
has taken many forms and _ strange 
shapes, not all of them of particular 
historical value. However, the Russian 
theatre, both before and after the rev- 
olution, apparently has made the 
greatest progress—up to a point. From 
Stanislavskis great Moscow Art The- 
atre came the most significant of the 
strides in the direction of expression- 
ism as a form for the theatre. Under 
the aegus of Stanislavski, Vsevolod 
Meyerhold (b. 1873) developed a 
style of theatre which is characterized 
by its name, “constructivism.” Aban- 
doning the confining limits of the re- 
alistic setting, Meyerhold put up only 
the barest framework of setting and 
props and encouraged his actors to a 
vital, energetic performance which 
startled the spectator into acceptance. 
By destroying representationalism in 
the theatre, Meyerhold sought to 
break the barrier between the audi- 
ence and the stage. The drama was 
brought down to and beyond the 
footlights by this dynamic regisseur 
(or stage manager-director). When 
the communists overthrew the Czar, 
Meyerhold readily accepted the new 
order, and, unfortunately, too willing- 
ly accepted the state-directed ideology, 
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for which his drama was to be the 
white hope. With complete disregard 
for the intentions of the playwright or 
the play, Meyerhold destroyed the 
rama in order to use it as an instru- 
ment of direct propaganda, controlled 
and directed from the Kremlin. De- 
spite his political naivity, Meyerhold 
was an innovator and a brilliant di- 
rector, whose individualism soon came 
into conflict with the changing direc- 
tives from the dictators of his native 
Russia. In time he was relieved of his 
directorship, and, although it is pre- 
sumed that he is now dead, little is 
known of what ever became of the 
most distinguished and far-seeing of 
- Russian directors since Stanislav- 
ski. 

Another of the brilliant Russian di- 
rectors was Eugene Vakhtangov (1883- 
1922), whose staging of light opera 
and opera has had a profound influ- 
ence on modern musical comedy, ex- 
uding as it did a lively sense of the- 
atricality and freshness. His 1922 pro- 
duction of Turandot brought a new, 
Oriental note to the _ expressionistic 
theatre, with its overtones of the Chi- 
nese stage. With his production of 


Theatre, specialized in intimate _per- 
formances for a small audience and 
in theatre which did not attempt to 
hide its theatricality. Okhlopkoy 
(1900) whose famed Fourth Studio in 
1922 was another innovation in 
staging, together with Tairov took 
giant leaps across the footlights in an 
attempt to bring the audience (in 
their case, the workers) into the dra- 
ma. The results of their labor have 
not fortunately been entirely political, 
the concept of the circle theatre owes 
much to both of these directors. 

It will be noted that Russian the- 
atre as described here has largely 
been one of directors. Playwrights 
seem to pale noticeably when either 
brilliant actors or directors take over 
the stage. Of the post-Revolution play- 
wrights, we know very little. Alexan- 
der Afinogenov (1904) is probably the 
finest of the lot, but his dramas, such 
as Fear (1931) and Dalekoe (1935), 
so closely follow the “party line” that 
it is extremely difficult to separate his 
art from his politics. Like the directors 
who attempted to “play ball” with 
the Soviet bosses, Afinogenov eventu- 
ally got into trouble and his plays 
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A scene from Ansky’s Dybbuk, produced in arena theatre at University 
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of Minn., Minneapolis. Prof. Ballet directed. 





the mystic Hebraic drama, The Dyb- 
buk (1924), the young Vakhtangov 
established a Jewish theatre called 
the Habima, which later left Russian 
oppression to find a permanent home 
in Tel-Aviv. This brilliant acting en- 
semble continues the grand tradition 
of the golden age of Russian theatre 
and still performs its classic produc- 
tion of the exotic possession by a 
poor young man, who wills his own 
death, of the body of his beloved and 
the consequent excitement of his ex- 
orcism and the lovers reunion in death. 

Two other producer-directors in the 
Russian theatre are worthy of men- 
tion. Alexander Tairov (1885), of 
whose numerous theatres the most 
famous is the Kamerni (or Chamber) 


are no longer staged in his native 
land. As for other theatrical and dram- 
aturgical events in the Soviet Un- 
ion, little is known by outside histori- 
ans. Norris Houghton is the last relia- 
ble reporter to have intimately ob- 
served Soviet Theatre; his Moscow 
Rehearsals is a fascinating chronicle 
of Expressionism-in-growth. That this 
exciting theatrical experimentation has 
come to an abrupt, Soviet-inspired 
ending is evident from those few plays 
that have reached the western world 
in the past few years. Insipid, crude, 
and boring is the best description of 
these neo-realistic. throwbacks _ that 
Russian writers seem to be _ hacking 


| out. 
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, CAROL GRACE 


AROL GRACE, author of the newly re- 

leased novel, The Secret in the ri 
(Random House), will have a part in Will 
Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, the new George 
Axelrod play, slated to open October 12 at 
the Belasco Theatre, N. Y. C. If her acting 
parallels her writing, Carol Grace will be around 
the theatre for quite some time. 





BROADWAY LINE-UP 


BOOTH THEATRE-—Anniversay Waltz, 
with Jean Sheppard. Comedy. 

BROADHURST THEATRE-—Lunatics and 
Lovers, with Jerome Cowan, Sheila Bond, 
Haila Stoddard, Vicki Cummings, Buddy 
Hackett. Farce. 

CORONET THEATRE-The Bad Seed, 
with Patty McCormack, Nancy Kelly. Drama. 

46TH STREET THEATRE—Damn Yan- 
kees, with Stephen Douglass, Gwen Verdon. 
Musical. 

FULTON THEATRE—The Seven-Year’ Itch, 
with Eddie Bracken. Comedy. 

GOLDEN THEATRE—Comedy in Music, 
Victor Borge’s one-man show. 

HELLINGER THEATRE—Ankles Aweigh, 
with Betty Kean. Musical-comedy. 

HENRY MILLER THEATRE—Witness 
for the Prosecution, with Una O’Connor, Pa- 
tricia Jessel, Francis L. Sullivan. A mystery. 

IMPERIAL THEATRE-Silk Stockings, with 
Hildegarde Neff, Don Amache. Muscial. 

LYCEUM THEATRE—Anastasia, with Vi- 
veca Lindfors, Cathleen Nesbit. Heavy drama. 

MAJESTIC THEATRE—Fanny, with Wal- 
ter Slezak, Ezio Pinza. Musical. 

MARTIN BECK THEATRE-The Tea- 
house of the August Moon, with John Beal, 
Eli Wallach. Comedy. 

MOROSCO THEATRE—Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, with Burl Ives, Barbara Bel Geddes, 
Mildred Dunnock. Drama. 

MUSIC BOX THEATRE-—Bus Stop, with 
Kim Stanley, Anthony Ross, Elaine Stritch, 
Dick York. Drama. 

NATIONAL THEATRE-—Inherit the Wind, 
with Paul Muni, Ed Begley. Drama. 

ROYALE THEATRE-—The Boy Friend, 
with Julie Andrews. Musical. 

ST. JAMES THEATRE—The Pajama Game, 
with Pat Marshall, John Raitt, Helen Gal- 
lagher, Eddie Foy, Jr. Musical. 

WINTER GARDEN THEATRE-—Plain ana 


Fancy, with Barbara Cook, Richard Derr. Mus- 
ical. 
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Skipper's 
Scuttlebutt 


OCTOBER OFFERINGS. . . 


CBS-TV—Mrs. Catherine Kreitzer, who 
through her knowledge of the Bible 
won $32,000 not long ago on the new 
and very popular $64,000 Question, 
will have a regular Bible reading spot 
on the Ed Sullivan Show beginning 
this fall. Bravo, CBS! 

NBC-TV—October 23, Alice in Won- 
derland will be the first of a series of 
eight 90-minute programs to be. pre- 
sented under the heading, Maurice 
Evans Presents. Bobby Clark will 
head the cast for “Alice.” It will be 
interesting to watch the trick camera 
work necessary for “Alice” to dimin- 
ish in size and the Cheshire Cat to 
disappear leaving only his smile. 

CBS-TV —$64,000 Question will begin 
simulcast shortly over Radio and TV. 
Until now it has been strictly TV. 
This program has hit the top fast. Ac- 
cording to American Research Bu- 
reau (ARB) ratings, $64,000 Ques- 
tion is at present leading all other 
programs in popularity. 

ABC-TV—Grand Ole Opry, heard for 
many years on NBC Radio, will de- 
but on TV October 15, 8-9 p.m., ap- 
pearing one week in four with the 
Ozark Jubilee from Springfield, Mo., 
holding down this spot the other 
three weeks. Grand Ole Opry will 
originate from the Ryerson Auditori- 
um, Nashville, Tenn. Skipper has vis- 
ited Nashville three times, but had 
no success in seeing the show. I be- 
lieve everyone visiting Nashville had 
the same idea—to see Grand Ole 
Opry. 

CBS-TV—High Tor by Maxwell Ander- 
son will become a musical and will 
star Bing Crosby in November as one 
of the series of eight Ford 90-minute 
spectaculars to be presented this sea- 
son. The color show will be in the 
Saturday night 9:30 to 11 slot. 

NBC-TV—The easy-going, always-some- 
thing-new, format of Steve Allen’s 
Tonight leaves me with only one 
complaint—it should be aired earlier. 
Steve would prefer to keep the show 
on the west coast, where the show 
originated while he made the Benny 
Goodman Story (1U), “just in case” 
he receives offers to do other movies. 
Tonight will continue to originate 
in New York City, however, until the 
westward move becomes a certainty. 

NBC-TV—The hour variety show call- 
ed The Chevvy Show, which will be 
aired on Tuesday nights, will star 
during its season, Bob Hope, Dinah 
Shore, Betty Hutton, Milton Berle 
and Martha Raye. Other stars of 
stage, screen and TV will augment 
the remainder of these 17 shows. 


With a line-up of stars like this, the 
“Chevvy” series should be well worth 
tuning in. 

NBC-TV —Producer's Showcase will pre- 
sent Cyrano de Bergerac October 17, 
starring Jose Ferrer in his original 
role as Cyrano, and Claire Bloom (of 
England) as Roxanne. Skipper has 
made a note not to miss this presen- 
tation, as this will be Mr. Ferrer’s 
original stage production—not an ad- 
aptation. 

NBC-TV—Zoo Parade returns October 
16, but will not originate from the 
Lincoln Park Zoo in Chicago as in 
the past six years. Marlin Perkins will 
continue to host this series, which will 
tour many cities in the U. S., filming 
the broadcasts at the various munici- 
pal zoos. Skipper has heard about 
many of the fine zoos across the coun- 
try and will appreciate seeing these 
informative presentations. And Skip- 
per is happy to note that Cincinnati 
is on the list of cities to be visited. 

NBC-TV—Surprise is being offered as 
the show to halt the pace of CBS- 
TV's $64,000 Question. With prizes 
which can amount to $100,000 (and 
after all, isn’t everyone interested in 
$$$?) I wonder if, how much and 
how soon this show will affect the 
ARB rating of the Question. 


ABC-TV—Burr Tillstrom’s Kuklapolitan 


Players and their “girlfriend,” Fran 
Allison, have returned to start their 
ninth year on TV. This show is enter- 
tainment for kids—from six to sixty! 
While the small fry are laughing at 
the actions of these puppets, the rest 
of us are chuckling at the similarity, 
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Steve Allen, Star of Tonight, NBC-TV. 





of the things they “say and do,” to 
many of our friends and acquaint- 
ances. The most interesting factor of 
this show is that although a general 
format is planned for each show, the 
conversation is mostly ad libbed— 
with Fran often wondering what Burr 
will say next—which keeps the show 
fresh, sweet and relaxing. 
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fashions for (' 


There are books upon books about costumes 








and costuming plays set “from way - back- | the 
when’ to the pre-World War I days—all | fasl 
available everywhere you look. But when it} ute 
comes to costuming a modern-day play, no-| on 
where have we found a book, or even refer- | finc 
ences made, on suggested styles other than 


those briefly sketched in the playbooks them- 
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selves. Costuming a modern play usually ends Fa 
up with something like: “Oh, I have a dress at} 8° 

Jonathan Logan Style #1063 : , »| pos 
Corduroy ensemble in that washable fabric. Jumper dress with blazer home that I ll wear. It wont look too bad ed 

jacket. Red, black, purple or blue with white. 

I Gn Ld ees Oe ERE RN ake wea e be eee ae $17.95 


WE WON’T SUGGEST THE PLAYS} U: 


For the Jonathan Logan dealer nearest you, write to: 
JONATHAN LOGAN, INC., 1407 Broadway, New York City, 18. 





Jonathan Logan Style #1401 Jonathan Logan Style #1106 Ti 


Ersemble of checked wool— Cardigan jacket with outline of black Rustic wool tweed with surplice neckline — molded midriff — Blue, rust ( 
braid — dress, a slim sheath with braid trim at neckline. Black with or green tweed all with black. The pure silk scarf at neckline in R 
brown, turquoise with black, red with black. contrasting color. lit 
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On and Off Stage 


As another service to the secondary school 
theatres everywhere we have added this latest 
fashion department, presenting up-to-the-min- 
ute styles which can be worn quite well both 
on and off stage. Here on these pages you will 


find the vogue in teen-age fashions. 


We wish to thank publicly Teena Paige 


Fashions, Inc., and Jonathan Logan, Inc., teen- 
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Empire Sheath Style #8717 


100% WEDGMOOR WOOLEN flannel Empire Sheath Dress. Tucked 
front bodice with novelty gold button trim. Plastic belt. Heather red, 
heather green, heather blue, charcoal grey and charcoal blue. 


a Ne ee $14.95 


age stylists, for making this new department 


possible. 


USE YOUR IMAGINATION ! 


For the Teena Paige dealer nearest you, write to: i 
TEENA PAIGE FASHIONS, INC., 1375 Broadway, New York City, 18. ° 
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The Dandy-Aire Style #6728 Corduroy Jumper Style #6720 


Crease resistant Rayon Pin Stripe Suiting with a full pleated skirt. Corduroy Torso Jumper _in washable, wrinkle and _ stain resistant 
Removable white collar and cuffs. Red bow and “‘pearl”’ pin at neck- TOGEROY by BERNSIDE. Full skirt and self belt. Red, blue, moss green, 
line with plastic belt. Grey, brown, green or red with white pin stripes. turquoise and rustic brown. 
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DARLING GIRL 


Comedy by Kate Kendall 





A new play, suitable for high schools, junior colleges, etc. 


Set in a girls’ boarding school, the cast calls for 4 men and 10 women. The set is a dormitory 
room and two other insets suggested simply by a few pieces of furniture. 





Books, paper bound acting edition, 90c. 


Widely available, write for information. 
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THE STORY tells of several girls who 
attend a private school in New England. 
H Among the girls arriving for their iirst 
year at school, are Binnie Carter, Beppo 
Widmayer and Kit Abbott, who have 
been close friends since grade school. 
Dare Wentworth, a sophisticated young 
lady, also arrives, and the impressionable 
Binnie immediately develops a great crush 
on Dare, whom she tries to imitate in every 
possible way. Dare is pretty, charming, 
. and completely selfish; her parents have 
sent her away to school in an attempt to 
break off a romance between her and a 
young man of whom they dont approve. 
Binnie’s roommate, Freddie Brown, a shy, 
sensitive girl, finds herself shut out of the 
friendship that grows so rapidly between 
Dare and Binnie. Binnie, a very sweet and 
likeable young girl, is overawed by Dare 
and can see only her smoothness and glit- 
ter; Freddie, who sees through Dare’s real 
superficiality, is scorned by the other girls. 
Most of the play is set in Binnie and Fred- 
die’s room in the dormitory, and there are 
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many charming scenes with the girls 
dashing in and out on their harum- 
scarum paths. Dare’s childish resentment 
at the school’s very reasonable rules 
mounts, and eventually she decides to run 
away, persuading Binnie to go with her. 
Dare and Binnie get to the village railway 
station where they are overtaken by a 
teacher. Binnie realizes there's no point 
in this flight, that there’s nothing to run 
away from and certainly nothing that 
they re running to; and her first big step in 
growing up is taken as she determines to 
return to the school. But Dare, whose ar- 
rogance is even more inflamed at what she 
calls Binnie’s betrayal, dashes onto the 
train as it pulls into the station; she is fol- 
lowed by the teacher who is giving up an 
important trip of her own to look after 
Dares welfare. Binnie returns to the 
school where Freddie, emerging from her 
shell of shyness, is able to comfort her, 
and the play ends on a happily gay note 


for both girls. 
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GRAMERCY GHOST 





By JOHN CECIL HOLM 


This gay comedy, a hit on Broadway and the road, can now be recommended to high schools 
who may be able to undertake a slightly mature play. The author has prepared a list of minor 
changes that will make the play acceptable to practically all groups. This list is now included in 


the text of the play. 


The cast calls for 6 men and 6 women. There is one interior setting. 
BOOKS—PAPER BOUND ACTING EDITION—90c. Fee, $35—$25. 





Most people have inherited property, but we 
never heard of anyone's inheriting a ghost. Nancy 
Willard did. This attractive girl, who works for 
a publisher, is engaged to Parker Burnett. She 
thought she had her life all planned out. Then 
Amelia Bullock, her landlady and owner of a 
delightful old house on Gramercy Park in New 
York City, dies at the age of 103. Nancy learns 
that Miss Bullock has left her the house—and 
with it something named Nathaniel Coombes. 
Nathaniel turns out to be a young and handsome 
Revolutionary soldier who had been ambushed 
and killed in 1776, and is doomed to an earth- 
bound existence as a ghost in the neighborhood 
of Nancy's apartment. He cannot get into Heaven 
because he had failed to deliver a message to 
George Washington. Nancy, incidentally, is the 
only living being who can see Nathaniel, and 
this leads to a number of awkward situations—— 
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including Parker’s suspicion that she may be 
losing her mind. When Charley Stewart, an at- 
tractive young newspaperman, comes to Nancy's 
apartment to get information for a story on the 
late Miss Bullock, Nancy finds her life even more 
complicated, since there are now three young 
men (if we include Nathaniel) interested in her. 
The action of this quick-moving comedy involves, 
among others, Nancy's housekeeper, a policeman, 
two women ambulance drivers, Nathaniel’s old 
flame, and two of his soldier cronies who return 
to earth to try to get Nathaniel into Heaven. It 
is Charley, of course, who learns how to exorcise 
the ghost and win Nancy away from the stuffy 
Parker. But it is Nathaniel who ultimately en- 
ables Nancy to choose the right husband, and 
on his accomplishing this he gains admittance 
to Heaven, after winning Washington’s approval. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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DARLING GIRL 


Comedy by Kate Kendall 


a A new play, suitable for high schools, junior colleges, etc. 


z Set in a girls’ boarding school, the cast calls for 4 men and 10 women. The set is a dormitory 
room and two other insets suggested simply by a few pieces of furniture. 


Books, paper bound acting edition, 90c. 


Widely available, write for information. 
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THE STORY tells of several girls who 
attend a private school in New England. 
Among the girls arriving for their first 
year at school, are Binnie Carter, Beppo 
Widmayer and Kit Abbott, who have 


many charming scenes with the girls 
dashing in and out on their harum- 
scarum paths. Dare’s childish resentment 
at the schools very reasonable rules 
mounts, and eventually she decides to run 


Jt... 


been close friends since grade school. 
Dare Wentworth, a sophisticated young 
lady, also arrives, and the impressionable 
Binnie immediately develops a great crush 
on Dare, whom she tries to imitate in every 
possible way. Dare is pretty, charming, 
. and completely selfish; her parents have 
sent her away to school in an attempt to 
break off a romance between her and a 
young man of whom they dont approve. 
Binnie’s roommate, Freddie Brown, a shy, 
sensitive girl, finds herself shut out of the 
friendship that grows so rapidly between 
Dare and Binnie. Binnie, a very sweet and 
likeable young girl, is overawed by Dare 
and can see only her smoothness and glit- 
ter; Freddie, who sees through Dare’s real 
superficiality, is scorned by the other girls. 
; Most of the play is set in Binnie and Fred- 
die’s room in the dormitory, and there are 


away, persuading Binnie to go with her. 
Dare and Binnie get to the village railway 
station where they are overtaken by a 
teacher. Binnie realizes there's no point 
in this flight, that there’s nothing to run 
away from and certainly nothing that 
they re running to; and her first big step in 
growing up is taken as she determines to 
return to the school. But Dare, whose ar- 
rogance is even more inflamed at what she 
calls Binnie’s betrayal, dashes onto the 
train as it pu!ls into the station; she is fol- 


lowed by the teacher who is giving up an 
important trip of her own to look after 
Dares welfare. 
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Binnie returns to the 
school where Freddie, emerging from her 
shell of shyness, is able to comfort her, 
and the play ends on a happily gay note 
for both girls. 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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GRAMERCY GHOST 


By JOHN CECIL HOLM 





This gay comedy, a hit on Broadway and the road, can now be recommended to high schools 
who may be able to undertake a slightly mature play. The author has prepared a list of minor 
changes that will make the play acceptable to practically all groups. This list is now included in 
the text of the play. 


The cast calls for 6 men and 6 women. There is one interior setting. 
BOOKS—PAPER BOUND ACTING EDITION—90c. Fee, $35—$25. 





Most people have inherited property, but we 
never heard of anyone's inheriting a ghost. Nancy 
Willard did. This attractive girl, who works for 
a publisher, is engaged to Parker Burnett. She 
thought she had her life all planned out. Then 
Amelia Bullock, her landlady and owner of a 
delightful old house on Gramercy Park in New 
York City, dies at the age of 103. Nancy learns 
that Miss Bullock has left her the house—and 
with it something named Nathaniel Coombes. 
Nathaniel turns out to be a young and handsome 
Revolutionary soldier who had been ambushed 
and killed in 1776, and is doomed to an earth- 
bound existence as 2 ghost in the neighborhood 
of Nancy's apartment. He cannot get into Heaven 
because he had failed to deliver a message to 
George Washington. Nancy, incidentally, is the 
only living being who can see Nathaniel, and 
this leads to a number of awkward situations—— 


Photo by Eileen Darby, Graphic House 


including Parker’s suspicion that she may be 
losing her mind. When Charley Stewart, an at- 
tractive young newspaperman, comes to Nancy's 
apartment to get information for a story on the 
late Miss Bullock, Nancy finds her life even more 
complicated, since there are now three young 
men (if we include Nathaniel ) interested in her. 
The action of this quick-moving comedy involves, 
among others, Nancy's housekeeper, a policeman, 
two women ambulance drivers, Nathaniel’s old 
flame, and two of his soldier cronies who return 
to earth to try to get Nathaniel into Heaven. It - 
is Charley, of course, who learns how to exorcise 
the ghost and win Nancy away from the stuffy 
Parker. But it is Nathaniel who ultimately en- 
ables Nancy to choose the right husband, and 
on his accomplishing this he gains admittance 
to Heaven, after winning Washington’s approval. 





DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 
Baton Rouge, La., High School 


+ ps CURTAINS parted on a semi- 
darkened stage. A middle-aged 
man entered, pulled out a stop watch 
from his pocket, and blew his whistle. 
Immediately, from all corners of the 
stage, children came dashing to take 
their places in the line that was rapid- 
ly forming along the footlights. From 
the audience one woman was overheard 
to gasp, “Look, Edith! There really are 
twelve children!” And, indeed there 
were; for from the pages of the delight- 
ful book by Frank Gilbreth, Jr., and 
Ernestine Gilbreth Cary, Cheaper by 
the Dozen, the large and remarkable 
family had come to life. 

For the next two hours the audience 
was lost in the merry and often amaz- 
ing adventures of the efficiency expert 
and his family as his theories of time- 
saving and labor-saving methods of 
work are put into practice by his twelve 
offspring. The eldest daughter's first 
date, the demonstration of the quickest 
way to take a bath, the Janguage les- 
sons, the family’s first jazz records, and 
all the other wonderful episodes were 
thoroughly enjoyed by a large and ap- 
preciative audience. 

The main problem that had to be 
solved in presenting this play was the 
selection of pre-school age and gram- 
mar-school age children to play the 
younger brothers and sisters. These 
youngsters were carefully coached and 
at the performance handled themselves 
like veterans of the stage. In fact, the 
four-year-old boy was so uninhibited 
that he made his exits and entrances 
whenever he pleased, much to the con- 
sternation of his older colleagues. All in 
all, it was an exciting and enjoyable 
experience for all concerned. Judging 
from the warm response of the audi- 
ence, this performance was one of the 
most outstanding our school has ever 
presented. 

~ Brut Cozart 
Thespian, Troupe 504 





OUR TOWN 
Nevada, lowa, High School 


UR TOWN, Thornton Wilder's 

Pulitzer prize-winning study of life 
and death in a small town, ranks as 
one of the outstanding successes of the 
modern theatre. Not only did it have a 
long run on Broadway, but it has been 
said that Our Town is in production 
somewhere in the world every night of 
the year. 

Nevada High's presentation of the 
play was called a “complete success and 
a moving experience’ by all who saw it. 
We think your group can expect simi- 
lar response from your own produc- 
tion. 

As an experiment alone Our Town 
will be a valuable endeavor. Here is a 
play that breaks all the rules. When 
the audience enters the theatre, they 
find the curtains already pulled, expos- 
ing a bare stage. No scenery is used. 
Properties are held to a barest mini- 
mum; pantomime alone denotes their 
presence. The “stage-manager” becomes 
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a character, speaking directly to the au- 
dience and taking over the duties, 
guide, narrator, and easy-going philos- 
opher. 

But the real charm of Our Town lies 
not in its intriguing experimentation but 
in the people who populate it. Our 
Town is a realistic drama in that it 
gives the audience a chance to share in 
the experiences not of mere characters 
but of real people, people like those 
we meet every day. And because these 
people are so “real,” we cannot help 
sympathizing with their loves, their 
hopes, their lives, and their deaths. 


STEPHEN SCHULTZ 
President, Troupe 1148 








Cheaper by the Dozen, Troupe 504, Baton Rouge, La., H. S., 





Mrs. Paul Young, Sponsor. 


Our Town, Troupe 1143, Nevada, lowa, H. S., William J. Cameron, Sponsor. 
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THE HASTY HEART 
East High School, Duluth, Minn. 


HERE WAS aa terrific howl raised 

when it was announced that the 
senior class play was to be The Hasty 
Heart. Naturally it came from the girls, 
for they were familiar enough with the 
play to know there was but one role in 
this play for them. But when your male 
talent is unusually strong, this is the 
play with which to make use of them. 
It is essential that you have a boy ca- 
pable of playing the leading role of 
Lachie, the sensitive, strong-willed 
Scotch soldier, who is doomed to die. 
Since the boys dominated the play cast, 
the girls were put in charge of all oth- 
er departments in the production of the 
play, and this arrangement worked out 
very satisfactorily. 

The Hasty Heart is one of those rare 
plays that combine both comedy and 
tragedy successfully. There are some 
wonderfully amusing scenes with the 
men in the hospital ward who repre- 
sent six different nationalities. The ten- 
der love story that envelops Lachi‘e 
and the nurse and the extremely touch- 
ing close of the play add to its effec- 
tiveness. 

My chief worry in putting on this 
play was whether or not high school 
students could sustain the proper emo- 
tional attitude necessary to the play. I 
was also concerned about the reaction 
of a student audience. As it turned out, 
both cast and audience were complete- 
ly absorbed by the emotional impact of 
the play. 

Actually, The Hasty Heart is an easy 
play to stage, what with just one set 
and a minimum number of properties 
required. There isn't a lot of action in 
the play since these are sick men re- 
cuperating in an Army hospital. But 
the beauty of the lines and the warmth 
of the story are more than enough to 
hold an audience’s attention. 

James G. RANDALL 
Sponsor, Troupe 1200 





THE LITTLE MINISTER 
Ft. Hill High School, Cumbesland, Md. 
HERE ARE times in a director's 


life when she feels that the spirit 
of Thespis has been smiling upon her. 





PUBLISHERS 
Our Town, Samuel French, Inc., N. Y. C. 


The Hasty Heart, Dramatists Play Service, 
me... mM. ¥.G. 


Cheaper by the Dozen, The Little Minister, 
Dramatic Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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The members and the director of 
Troupe 230 experienced such an occa- 
sion when they presented The Little 
Minister. 

This is a play that can be beautiful- 
ly mounted. The simple set is easily 
decorated. With a little imagination it 
can be lighted to help create and sus- 
tain the mood of the production. How- 
ever, period costuming is a rewarding 
must. 

The script of The Little Minister is 
a high school director's joy. There is 
no language nor situation difficulties to 
which any one may be offended. The 
over-all time of the play is approxi- 
mately two hours. 

All of these Barrie-drawn characters 
(five boys and six girls) lend themselves 
to strong individual portrayals. The en- 
semble creates the familiar story, sensi- 
tive and nostalgic. The lines of the 
play are faithful to James M. Barrie’s 
novel from which Roland Fernand has 





adopted it. We sympathize with the 
Scottish weavers in their fight for a liv- 
ing wage, and we thrill to the beauti- 
fully tender love story of the gypsy, 
Bobbie, and Gavin Dishart, the little 
minister. Nannie, who is saved from the 
poor house, will tug at the heart strings 
of any audience. In the role of Rob 
Dow, the wayward one, lies the possi- 
bility of a superb performance. Rob's 
small daughter, Effie, is most appeal- 
ing when actually played by a young- 
ster. Our Effie was found in the seventh 
grade. The script suggests the Scottish 
dialect in some instances. 

The following is from a review of 
The Little Minister by a newspaper 
critic. “For a nostalgic enjoyable eve- 
ning there is nothing better than this 
long time Barrie story about The Little 
Minister, who lived in Scotland ninety 
years ago.” 

HELEN S. SMITH 
Sponsor, Troupe 230 





The Hasty Heart, Trcuxe 1200, East H. S., Duluth, Minn., 
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James G. Randall, Sponsor. 
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The Little Minister, Troupe 230, Fort Hill H. S., Cumberland, Md., 
Helen S. Smith, Sponsor. 
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2 OTH Century-Fox will soon release 
The King and I. This musical-drama 
stage hit, in cinemascope and color, will 
star Deborah Kerr, Yul Brynner, who 
played the king in the New York stage 
production, and Dorothy Dandridge. 
seen 8 
Under the title, Diane, MGM is bring- 
ing to the screen an exciting love story 
based on the book, Diane De Poilieres, 
by John Erskin. In cinemascope and 
Eastman color, the picture stars Lana 
Turner and Pedro Armendariz. David 
Miller is the director; Edwin Knopf, 
producer. 
eno 8 
Ann Blyth, David Niven, and Edmond 
Purdon head the cast of MGM’s new 
screen production of the popular Broad- 
way show, Kismet. In cinemascope and 
color, Kismet was directed by Vincente 
Minelli and produced by Arthur Freed. 
see 
Columbia will soon release My Sister 
Eileen, a musical in cinemascope and 
technicolor, starring Janet Leigh, Jack 
Lemmon and Betty Garrett. This play 
has been, and still is, produced by a 
number of our Thespian affiliated 
schools. It should be an exciting and 


humorous musical movie. 
Se eee 


Leo Tolstoy’s famous book, War and 
Peace, is now in production and will be 
released by Paramount. Heading the 
cast of thousands are Henry Fonda, Au- 
drey Hepburn, and Mel Ferrer. Watch 
for this production of a recognized class- 
ic. I recommend your reading the book 
before you see the movie. Here is a real 
opportunity to appreciate good litera- 
ture. 

eee 

I am anticipating the arrival of The 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit at my 
neighborhood theatre, even though I 
know I shall have to wait for some time. 
Currently on the best ‘seller list, Sloan 
Wilson’s book has been purchased by 
20th Century-Fox. Gregory Peck is 
slated to star; Darryl Zanuck will pro- 
duce and Nunnally Johnson will] script 


and direct. 
essen 


Just a word about a forthcoming mov- 
ie of Paramount. Charlton Heston, 
Yvonne De Carlo, and Anne Baxter 
have the lead roles in The Ten Com- 
mandments, a drama which, in my opin- 
ion, must not be overlooked on your 


“movies I won't miss’ list. 
2ee8 & 


With Guy (Wild Bill Hickok) Mad- 
ison, Victor Mature, and Anne Bancroft 
in the driver's seat, Columbia is releas- 
ing The Last Frontier. This might be a 


24 





surprise—the cast doesn’t sound too 
western-ish! 
*#2e08 

George Gobel, one of my TV favor- 
ites, and probably the favorite of many 
more people, is going to star in Lady 
Eve, a Paramount production. In cine- 
mascope and color, this comedy-drama 
will co-star Mitzi Gaynor and David 
Niven. 

eee 

MGM is bringing the very popular 
Broadway hit, Guys and Dolls, to the 
screen soon! This musical, in cinema- 
scope and color, will have a headline 
cast—Marlon Brando, Jean Simmons and 
Frank Sinatra. At this writing, it is 
slated to premiere in New York City the 
first week of November and will open 
in Chicago, Boston and Los Angeles be- 
fore the first of the year. 
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Gentlemen Marry Brunettes, starring 
Jane Russell and Jeanne Crain with 
Scott Brady, is more-or-less a “family 
affair.” It was written for the screen by 
Richard Sale and Mary Loos (Mr. and 
Mrs.); the original book was written 
by Anita Loos, Mrs. Sale’s aunt; Mr. 
Sale directed; Mrs. Sale served as asso- 
ciate producer; Mr. Sale produced the 
picture with Robert Waterfield, who is 
Jane Russell's husband! 

While we're on the topic, Jane Rus- 
sell admits that her personality has a 
tendency toward bossiness. While in 
school, she was once sent home with a 
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PLAYS 


THE DRAMA MAGAZINE FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
(Fifteenth year of successful publication) 
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A complete source of new, royalty-free “ays 
of top quality for grades one through high 
school, published monthly during the school 
year. 


Each issue contains 10-12 one-act plays: 


PLAYS written specifically for each grade 
level — primary, intermediate, junior high 
and high school — plus a section of radio 
and TV plays. 


PLAYS for celebrating important holidays 
and anniversaries; episodes from the lives of 
famous men and women, teaching the lessons 
of history. 

PLAYS appropriate for special occasions, 
such as Book Week, Red Cross Week, and 
Education Week. 

PLAYS for entertainment — comedies, fanta- 
sies, mysteries, legends. 





All of the plays are designed for easy, 
inexpensive production 


All plays may be produced royalty-free 
by subscribers. 


(8 issues, October through May) 


$4 a year Two years, $7 
(Plays is indexed in the Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature.) 


PLAYS. The Drama Magazine for Young People, 
is one of the 97 periodicals recommended in 
Magatines for School Libraries by Laura K. Martin 
(H. W. Wilson Co.), former head of the 
American Library Association Magazine Evalua- 
tion Committee. The 97 magazines were selected 
from nearly 6,000 publications. 


PLAYS, Inc. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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(COSTUMES 
» EAVES 


\ A Famous By-Line of the Theotre! 


Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part there- 
of, to schools, colleges and 
little theatres everywhere. 
100,000 costumes in stock — 
promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements—we send full in- 
formation without obligation. 


Eaves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST * NEW YORK 19. NY 
Bisel otis ial to men-tA®) 








note that read: “Please explain to Jane 


that she must not try to run the class.” 
ogee 


One very interesting item: it seems 
that there is a shortage of “heavies’— 
actors who tip the scales at 300 pounds 
or more—in Hollywood. Samuel Gold- 
wyn, Jr., after a three-week search 
found Joe Barry, an uncontested actor, 
for a featured role with Robert Mitch- 
um and Jan Sterling in The Deadly 
Peacemaker. Barry's weight? . . . . 39 
pounds! 

ooo 

Jeanne Crain is very happy in her 
new roles. The reason? She feels now 
that she is considered “grown-up.” At 
29, married, and the mother of four, she 
is the girl “whom Hollywood wouldnt 
let grow up.” Miss Crain is currently 
starred with Jane Russell in Gentlemen 
Marry Brunettes, a United Artists re- 
lease. 

oe oe 

Another “Foy,” Eddie Foy III, has 
been signed by Edward Small, producer 
of Top Gun, to appear in said movie. 
Top Gun is a western suspense drama 
starring Sterling Hayden. Ray Nazarrn 
will direct. United Artists will release. 





COMING YOUR WAY 


THE VIEW FROM POMPEY’S HEAD, a 
drama, stars Richard Egan, Dana Wynter. 
(20th Century-Fox.) 

ARTISTS AND MODELS, a musical- 
comedy, stars Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis, Anita 
Ekberg. (Paramount.) 

THE DESPERATE HOURS, a drama, stars 
Humphrey Bogart and Fredric March. (Para- 
mount.) 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, a drama, 
stars Richard Burton, Claire Bloom, Fredric 
March. (United Artists.) 

GENTLEMEN MARRY BRUNETTES, 3 
musical, stars Jane Russell, Jeanne Crain, 
Scott Brady. (United Artists.) 

THE GIRL IN THE RED VELVET 
SWING, a drama, stars Ray Milland, Joan 
Collins and Farley Granger. (20th Century- 


Ox.) 

DIG THAT URANIUM, a comedy, stars 
Leo Gorcey. Huntz Hall, Mary Beth Hughes. 
(Allied Artists.) 

PICNIC, drama, stars Bill Holden, Kim 
Novak, Rosalind Russell. (Columbia) 

BHOWANI JUNCTION, a drama, stars 
Ava Gardner, Stewart Granger, Abraham 
Sofaer. (MGM) 
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Georgiana C. Woodhouse, Sponsor. 








ATHENS, OHIO Troupe 924 


The last several years have been very suc- 
cessful ones for Thespians of Athens High 
School. A large measure of our success is due 
to the leadership of our director, Harold Lee 





Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 
Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 


Official 1OK, 3 pears ........ 5.50 5.50 

Official 10K, 8 sapphires ..... 8.00 8.00 

Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 
a $ .50 

Keys: 

Official, plain sterling ee .. $2.00 

Official, plain gold plated ........... 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: 10% Federal Tax must be added to 
the above prices. 


STATIONERY engraved with National 
Thespian insignia. 


#1225 White Vellum 2 quires 
UT Mo oe $2.30 


Minimum order 2 quires 


Postage included on cash orders — Any state 
tax additional. 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Radford. His selections of plays and able di- 
rection have drawn full houses for each per- 
formance. 

In the school year 1952-53 for the Sopho- 
more-Junior Play Stage Door was produced. 
The Senior Play was Laura which was quite 
favorably received. During 1953-54 Annie Get 
Your Gun and The Man Who Came to WJin- 
ner won for us additional acclaim. This year 
we staged Mrs. McThing and Sabrina Fair. 

All of our sets are designed by art students 
and constructed by the manual arts students. 
We have also produced three original musicals, 
written by students with Mr. Radford’s assist- 
ance. Our formal initiation last April brought 
the membership of our troupe to an all time 


high of 35.—Sally Weber, President. 


WESTON, W. VA. Troupe 99 


Weston High’s Thespians now number forty. 
We have had a very active and profitable 
year. Under the sponsorship of Miss Anne 
Griffin, we presented for our annual Thespian 
play, Green Valley. 

Keen competition was shown at the Thes- 
pian directed one-act play tournament held in 
February. Shock of His Life, Echo, The Run- 
ning Tide, and Concert in the Park were the 
selections for competition. Our critic judge was 
Lawrence A. Wallman from Fairmont State 
Teachers College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

The climax of the year’s work was reached 
when we received a superior rating on our 
one-act play, Andante, at the State Drama 
Festival held at West Virginia University on 
March 24, 25, and 26. As best actor of the 
festival, Bob Hale, in the role of David Law- 
rence, received a four-year scholarship to the 
university.—Sandra Jones, President. ~ 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN Troupe 1463 


Graveraet High School’s newly organized 
troupe, under the sponsorship of Walter A. 
Peck, was installed on February 16 by the 
Escanaba High School Thespian Troupe. 
Members of that troupe presented a one-act 
play, Bex and Cox, during an assembly for the 
entire high school, after which they were our 
guests at a luncheon-banquet, held in the Sky 
Room of the Northland Hotel. 

Thespian membership at Graveraet has been 
strictly limited to seniors. It is thus an honor 








A book conceived 
and written exactly 
and precisely for you 


The ABC's of 
Play Producing 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE 
NONPROFESSIONAL 


by Howard Bailey 


The head of the live-wire department 
of Theatre Arts at Rollins College 
presents the most complete and prac- 
tical guide ever written for non- 
professional play-producing groups. 
Mr. Bailey packs into this book the 
know-how needed to avoid the pitfalls 
of amateur productions and achieve 
professional smoothness. The pro- 
ducer’s duties are outlined from the 
play’s selection to the final curtain’s 
fall. Expert advice is given to you 
on such problems as 


@ Advance Preparation of Production 
@ Casting 
@ Rehearsing 
@ Staffing 


@ Costumes 

@ Scenery 

@ Performances 
Especially helpful are diagrams and 
a classified list of plays recommended 


for various groups — schools, col- 
leges, churches, clubs, community and 


“Little Theatres.” $3.50 


At all bookstores or by mail from 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N.Y. 

















NEW DRAMATIC 
READINGS 


ANTONY and CLEOPATRA. Shakespeare. 
From the tragedy. A challenge to a 


talented reader. 75c 
THE BLUE CUP. B. J. Chute. From “The 
Careless Maid". 60c 


THE CROWN OF THORNS. Frank G. 
Slaughter. A beautiful and moving story 
of the Crucifixion. 75c 


THE DARKEST HOUR. Charles George. 
From the one act drama. A mother 
visits her son in the death cell. 75c¢ 


DO NOT OPEN 'TIL. McWhirter. A young 
wife learns that God also loves a cheer- 
ful receiver. 60c 


ESCAPE. B. J. Chute. A man at the cliff's 
edge ready to end it all, is saved by 


a little deaf and dumb boy. Very 
dramatic. 60c 
THE HIGHEST BIDDER. John M. Martin. 
50c 


| WAS ALONE. Guldseth. Dramatic mono- 
log,with quotations from Shakespeare. 
King Richard II! is speaking ("as a ghost 


who traces his shadow through the 
years."}) One of the best and most 


challenging of the readings ever of- 
fered. 75c 


ITZIG: A REPORTER'S BOY. J. L. Steffins. 
60c 


THE SUBSTITUTE SANTA CLAUS. 8B. J. 
Chute. A reading with heart appeal, 
good characterization, and all that is 
needed to make it one of the most 


successful readings. 75¢ 
THREE WISHES. Rupert Hughes. From the 
story. 50c 


THE WHARF RAT. M. Gratz. Dramatic mono- 
log. A homeless waif begs to accom- 
pany Columbus on his journey. Colum- 
bus consents, and the boy saves him 
from poison by a mutinous sailor. 60c 

These and many other new numbers are 
described in our catalog of 


READINGS @ PLAYS 
and 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


WETMORE 
Declamation 


Bureau 
1631 S. PAXTON ST. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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Lynwood Unified School District 
Lynwood High School 
Lynwood, California 


June 17, 1955 


DEAR FELLOW THESPIANS: 


The time has come for a survey of the year’s dramatic activities at Lynwood High 
School. We have an unusual set-up here at Lynwood. I teach six classes of drama (three 
classes of Drama I, two classes of Drama II) and one class of Production (Drama III, IV). 
The membership of the Thespian Society is limited to members of our Production class only. 
The members of this one class not only participate in practically every program given in our 
auditorium, but also assist with the vcateal supervision. The Drama II classes do all the 
makeup, sound, props, lighting, etc., always supervised by the production class. This latter 
class (all ee ct are also available to present outside entertainment “on call” for local 
community groups. and for school needs, such as banquets, proms. football rall‘es, etc. The 
Production class also furnishes student direction under my over-all direction for all major 
dramatic programs. The Production class lives up to its name—it “produces.” Once a stu- 
dent is registered in this class, he is automatically a Thespian because registration in this 
class requires two years of previous drama courses, plus active participation in two years of 
dramatic activity. 


Now for a run down of the year’s activities in which drama students engaged at Lyn- 
wood High School. 


September 17, 1954..... Welcome to Lynwood Assembly 
October 1, 1954........ New Talent Assembly 
November 3, 4......... Junior Jamboree 


This was a musical version of Aaron Slick of Punkin 
Crick with the cast limited to members of junior class 


December 9, 10, 12..... Christmas Pageant Production of Why the Chimes Rang 
December 17........... Christmas Assembly 
February 16, 17........ No Talent Faculty Show 
Thespians handled all technical work and makeup 
ae ne Drama Assembly 
Cis 6 évecaan enews One act play presented for Lynwood Women’s Club, The 
Happy Journey 
NN BE 6 keds ivn’ This Is Your Life Assembly 
DC Shs shears dann ee The Band Show 
Rs Pe ee Junior-Senior Prom 
Drama classes furnished intermission acts 
Be Mb dS eta cca eG Gene Norman TV Show 
Drama Students presented variety acts 
 & ere Senior Play 
A Date with Judy (Double Casts) 
a ee Rotary Club Luncheon 
Variety acts presented 
i ed cc nso a'aked Memorial Day Assembly 
I Ey eran are Senior Assembly 
A variety show limited to senior talent 
re ae Welcome Hosler Junior High 


A variety show presented by the present 9th grade dra- 
ma students to the 9th grade students “to be” from Hosler 
Junior High 


Besides these dramatic activities, students from our drama classes appeared on various 
TV programs all year, either as amateur talent contestants or as representatives of the drama 
classes from our high school. Hardly a week went by that at least one student from my 
classes did not appear on some TV show. 


The above list of dramatic activities does not really tell the story of our drama depart- 
ment at Lynwood High School. At the end of each semester, every student enrolled in a 
drama class plays a role in a one-act play. These one-acts constitute our final semester ex- 
aminations. For two weeks at the end of each semester, a different one-act play is presented 
bv each class. Since there are six classes of drama a day, this means six plays presented each 
day for two weeks or at least sixty one-acts produced in our auditorium each semester—one 
hundred and twenty one-acts a year. In the spring, we run a variety show for our mid term 
examinations, except that the variety show runs for a week instead of two weeks. 


There is a reason why we limit our Thespian Club memberships to our Production class. 
Our activities in drama are so many and so varied, and I am so completely tied down with 


after school rehearsals, that we found it difficult to find a regular meeting time for our Thes- 


pian Societv. Thus we decided to limit membership to our Production class, and we hold 
Thespian Club meetings every other Friday during our regular class time. This way we can 
have ample time to conduct our club business and also assure maximum attendance. 


As a club, we attended a great many student productions in other schools. We went as 
a group to see the University of Southern California’s production of The Winslow Boy, the 
production of The Corn Is Green at Long Beach State College, two productions at Compton 
Junior College, Bell. Book and Candle and The Curious Savage, and Mrs. McThing at Long 
Beach Community Players Theatre. 


We take pride at Lynwood High School in the fact that we are one of the very few 
schools in Southern California which boasts a full time, six period a day course in drama 
with close to 200 students enrolled in drama classes. We feel we truly deserve the name of 
Thespians. 


Yours Sincerely, 


KATHERYN PECK OFFILL, Sponsor, Troupe 1335 
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society, which will take the place of the Dra- 
matic Club. Underclassmen have already taken 
it in their stride to work for points so that 
they may be eligible for membership at the 
end of their junior year. 

Staging, lighting, music, ritual, and banquet 
committees were appointed by our sponsor at 
the first meeting. 

Activities set up for each year will be: 1) 
one one-act play a year, written by a foreign 
author or being a foreign p'tay, to be present- 
ed as an assembly for International Theatre 
Month; 2) to sponsor an open-house tea at 
Christmas time for all alumni. 

Mr. Peck will choose the outstanding Thes- 
pian of the year and present that student at 
the Awards Assembly held on the last day of 
school each June. 

The final activities of our new troupe for 
last year were a fund-raising project and ini- 
tiation of new members held after the pre- 
sentation of the all-school play, She Stoops to 
Conquer. 

Other plays presented last year were The 
Curious Savage, and an original Christmas 
pageant written by our sponsor.—Rose Marie 
Johnson, Secretary-Treasurer. 


GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS Troupe 233 


Glenbard, High School carries out the motto, 
“Act Well Your Part. . .” 

This year our Seniors presented the play, 
One Foot in Heaven. This was followed by an 
original program following the theme of This 
Is Your Life. It portrayed the life of Carl 
Sandburg, with excerpts from his life, his 
contemporaries, and scenes from _ Lincoln’s 
Illinois. days. Later in February, our troupe 
went into Chicago to the Goodman Theatre 
to see As You Like It, which was preceded by 
an interesting backstage tour. Two weeks lat- 
er, our Dramatics and Art Clubs presented 
the annual Masque and Palette Banquet. Us- 
ing the showboat theme, the Art Club pro- 
vided the decorations, and we presented the 
program. In March our Junior Class presented 
three one-act plays, Pullman Car Hiawatha, 
The Marriage Proposal, and The Devil and 
Daniel Webster. We are also proud of the 
fact that a Senior, Larry Cassidy, won the 
Illinois Voice of Democracy Contest.—Jim 
Scott, Secretary. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA Troupe 520 


Each year the members of Thespian Troupe 
520 of the William Penn Senior High School 
present an all student production called the 
Frolic. Before summer vacation begins writers 
are assigned to work on the script. A Dance 
Director, Music Director, and General Director 
are chosen by the officers of Troupe 520 with 
the help of our sponsor. The cast is chosen at 
the beginning of the schoc! term by means of 
try-outs, which are open to all students of 
William Penn. For the past fifteen years the 
Frolic has been presented two nights of the 
first week in December. Each Thespian must 
sell at least ten tickets and all members of the 
cast are urged to sell as many tickets as possi- 
ble. A large student publicity campaign, clev- 
er sets, colorful costumes, chorus, and dancers 
help to make our production a complete suc- 
cess.—Margery Tinkham, Secretary-Treasurer. 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA Troupe 300 


The Little Dog Laughed was a true climax 
for the dramatic season at Hampton High 
School. This comedy captured the cast; their 
enthusiasm was clearly reflected in each per- 
formance. Our cast felt they had a show of 
which to be proud and were quite right! 

A rehearsal schedule of three weeks was 
packed with work, real work! The afternoon of 
dress rehearsal was the crisis. One of the 
leads was replaced due to illness. Our director 
and sponsor restored confidence to the com- 
pany. Both cast and crews worked harder than 
ever, how they slaved—two intense rehearsals 
in one day. The zeal and cooperation were 
heartwarming! 

Our Litile Dog was a tremendous success! 
Both nights we had full houses of pleased 
and enthusiastic patrons; all who came back 
stage were sincere in praising everything from 
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Used for Sunlight, Moonlight and back lighting. 
This Beamlight is several times more intense 
than any ordinary spotlight of similar wattage. 
Century No. 1515 Beamlight is compact. 

10” parabolic Alzak processed reflector 

wired for 500 or 750 watt T-20 lamp; 


medium bipost base; grooved front 


to receive color filter; yoke; 


clamp for pipe. ~>™ent. 


Beam spread is 14 tu z vegrees. 
Price: $52.80 (Lamp not included) 


Century Lighting, Inc. 


521 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


1820-40 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 








scenery to interpretation of characters. Our 
Little Dog took top honors for the Hampton 
season (seven plays)—this is according to our 
audience!—Betty Brown, Historian. 


ARROYO GRANDE, CALIF. Troupe 1019 


At last, we of Arroyo Grande Union High 
School Troupe 1019 found a play which de- 
lighted the young, hard to please members of 
our audience as well as the older ones. Seven 
Keys to Baldpate was the first project of the 
year for the Thespians. 

An invitation from a civic group to prepare 
a one-act play started the ball rolling, and be- 
fore long we were rehearsing an all female 
cast play, If Wamen Worked as Men Do, and 
an all male cast in If Men Played Cards as 
Women Do. Both were requested for various 
programs many times during the winter. 

Our Thespians were also kept busy with the 
formal initiation ceremony and a spring fash- 
ion show. In the nautical theme, Fashions 
Ahoy, using students and teachers as models, 
an assortment of lovely clothes from a local 
dress shop was presented. 

As soon as the fashion show sailed away, 
rehearsals began for the two student directed, 
competitive one-act plays. A formal Thespian 


awards and installation banquet highlighted 
the end of the year’s activities—Edna Levins, 
Reporter. 


GARY, INDIANA Troupe 926 


This has been a most exciting and busy 
year for the Thespians of Troupe 926. Our 
activities have included five one-act plays: 
High Window, My Cousin from Sweden, The 
Great Choice, Dress Reversal, and Once Upon 
a Prom Night. In December of 1954, we went 
to Purdue University for the Twenty-Second 
Annual Debator’s Conference and Legislative 
Assembly. Numerous speech contests had 
been entered, and top honors won. Our major 
production was a _ mystery-comedy entitled 
The Night Was Dark. A dinner party was 
held at the sponsor’s home for all Thespian 
alumni. The year ended with the induction of 
six new Thespians.—Cecelia Jean Witt, Sec- 
retary. 


BLOOMSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA Troupe 158 


Our year went by so rapidly—it was a 
good year and we are looking forward to this 
year when we may better our club and Thes- 
pian Organization. We took several of our 
plays out for community gatherings. They 
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were well received and the cast enjoyed it so 
much. 

Our Dramatic Club has 180 members who 
come regularly to meetings. During the year 
we try to arrange for drama experiences for 
each. The younger members, Jr. high age, are 
given smaller roles and also taught to prompt 
and help with make-up. Others are brought up 
through the ranks as property managers. Only 
Thespians and those working for Thespian 
memberships direct plays. They are of high 
school level group. 


Our president, Mac Whitenight, a senior, - 


heads both groups. From the Thespian group 
comes the Advisory Board, whose job it is to 
advise directors of plays before presentation of 
the play. 

Your magazine has been wonderful this year 
and it is a real pleasure to receive it.—Reporter. 


TONASKET, WASHINGTON Troupe 910 


This year, Tonasket Thespian Troupe 910, 
To our school has been a good omen. 
School starts to get tiresome day after day, 
Until our Thespians present another play. 







MAN MEMORIAI 
GOOD THEATRE 
Acting « Directing - Design ~ SCHOOL OF- 
Radio « TV Acting Company 
260 Shows Annually. 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Goodman Theatre 


Dept. D 
Art Institute of Chicago 





AMERICA’S LARGEST and OLDEST 


SUMMER THEATRE 
Opens its 24th Year — JUNE 30, 1956 
Readers of DRAMATICS MAGAZINE interested 
in a career in THEATRE or TELEVISION are 
invited to write for Catalogue and book called 
“Results!". It is not too early to apply for 
appointment for next summer. 

PLYMOUTH DRAMA FESTIVAL 
Summer Stock at the Gateway of Cape Cod 
in America's most historic town 
Plymouth, Massachusefts 





Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 
@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
B. degree. 
@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 








OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Season of five major productions 

Two full-length student produced ‘'Great Plays" 
A musical comedy—jointly with the School of Music 
Numerous workshop productions 

Ohio Valley Summer Theatre—Season of six plays 
Major in theatre with B.F.A. degree 

Write for particulars to: 

CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 

School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Athens, Ohio 

















Then, the students discuss Brother Gouse 

And the Adorable Imp, (a brat on ihe 
loose ). 

Also, Take Care of My Little Girl and 

Mother Is a Freshman fill the demand. 

These three-act and several one-act plays, 

And entries in contests have merited praise. 

As one project, we are sending a girl 

To take a drama course at summer school. 

We'll give a super banquet, and then 

This year of plays will be over. The end.— 

Patty Stalder, Scribe. 


BLACKSVILLE, W. VA. Troupe 54 


An air of mystery and suspense filled the 
auditorium as the curtain rose on Drums of 
Death, presented by Thespians of Clay-Bat- 
telle High School. When the final curtain of the 
spine-chilling production fell, the troupe was 
weary, but proud of a successful season. They 
had presented Meet Arizona, a western operet- 
ta, with the dramatics class and were elated 
when Cracked Ice, a one-act comedy, placed 
second at the Dramatic Arts Festival. 

Important projects other than dramatic pro- 
ductions included setting aside a fund to pay 
expenses of members wishing to attend the 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
e Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 
e Operating Showboat, 


Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


Playhouse and 
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National Dramatic Arts Conference at Indiana 
University. 

Twenty-one new members were initiated 
into the troupe with an impressive candlelight 
ceremony at the annual banquet. Next year 
many familiar faces will be missing, includin 
Best Thespians Leslie Hendershot and Carro 
Ammons, and Robert King and Jean Bell, who 
were awarded letters.—Kathryn Bell, Secretary. 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


“A Boarding House Reach may cause you 
trouble some day,” we sang with all our 
hearts, as the spotlight swept over us in the 
assembly to pre-view the forthcoming Dra- 
matic Club play, Boarding House Reach. This 
three-act murder mystery, co-authored by our 
own sponsor, Mary Miller, was ready to go 
“on the boards” one week later. The song had 
been running through our minds ever since we 
started rehearsal for the premiere performance 
of Boarding House Senik. 

I was to play the part,of Marian Gray, a 
librarian, whose main problem was to cope 
with her younger, stelaoainen sister, “Suzy.” 
The trouble began when we inherited a board- 
ing house, and it kept brewing until it reached 
the point of murder. (This was the second 
time Suzy and Marian had appeared in one 
of our plays; the first time was in our 1952 
production "SNo Haven, also co-authored by 
our “Miss M.”) 

One week later, when the final curtain drop- 
ped on the first performance of Boarding 
House Reach, I burst into happy tears. I know 
I felt, as did the other members of the cast, 
that this was the most thrilling moment of my 
life. We were the first people ever to present 
this absorbing and exciting murder mystery. I 
shall certainly never forget my part in the pre- 
miere performance of this wonderful play, a 
play dealing with an irascible old man, an 
adorable but impish Suzy, and a host of other 
outstanding and unusual characters.—Jean 
Draegert. 


FOLLANSBEE, W. VA. Troupe 577 


Many outstanding events have taken place 
since our names were added to the long list of 
Thespian members. Contrary to the old say- 
ing, “Too many cooks spoil the stew,” we 
have taken part in everything around campus. 
During the past two years we have been kept 
busy with junior and senior class plays under 
the direction of Shirley G. Johnson, who is 
also our sponsor; band concerts, assembly pro- 
gram, a variety show featuring song hits from 
the “by-gone’” to “real gone,” and Cotton 
Blossom Minstrel. We also participated in a 
radio forum and television program. 

The senior class play, The Divine Flora, 
was a howling success as well as _ this 
years most important dramatic event. 


Troupe 59 
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To close our minutes with a successful finis, 
we inducted 21 members into the organiza- 
tion. They will continue to carry out the aims 
of our constitution and provide Follansbee 
High School with wholesome dramatic enter- 
tainment.—Bette Kelley, Secretary. 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA Troupe 735 


The dramatic enthusiasts of Troupe 735 at 
Prescott Senior High School have had a busy 
year. In the fall we presented our first major 
production, Moliere’s rollicking comedy, The 
Doctor in Spite of Himself. Ten new members 
were initiated into the Thespian Society. As 
Christmas rolled around, we were busy put- 
ting finishing touches on our annual Christmas 
play, Why the Chimes Rang. Our second ma- 
jor production came in the spring when we 
presented a brand new play, Sky High. This 
mystery comedy proved to be a big hit with 
everyone as it was different from anything we 
had ever done. At the spring initiation thirteen 
new members joined our troupe. Following the 
formal initiation, the pledges furnished great 
entertainment for the parents when they acted 
out skits on subjects assigned them. The dra- 
matic classes entertained the student body 
with two one-act plays, Adam’s Rib Hurts and 
Double Date.—Shawn Allen, Secretary. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Troupe 759 


Under the auspices of National Thespian 
Troupe 759, Colorado Springs High School 
Drama Department produced Fay Kanin’s 
Goodbye, My Fancy, Glenn Hughes’ Spring 
Fever, James Montgomery’s Nothing But the 
Truth, Franz Lehar’s The Merry Widow, and 
an evening of one-act plays during the 1954- 
1955 season. 

Members of the troupe traveled to Denver 
to see an alumnus of the organization play 
the leading role in one of the university pro- 
ductions. A delegation represented Troupe 759 
at a drama workshop held on the campus of 
the Colorado State College of Education in 
Greeley. As the guest of the Colorado Springs 
Civic Players, the group saw many dress re- 
hearsals. Troupe 759 se viewed productions 
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MAKE YOUR 
STAGE PRESENTATIONS 
SPARKLE... 


with Kliegl Lighting Equipment 





Regardless of the size of your production, Klieg] can 
furnish the necessary lighting equipment to give it 
“Sparkle”. . . create indoor or outdoor lighting 
effects that range from realistic to spectacular at a 
cost within your budget. 


Tell us your problem . . . stage area to be lighted, effect 
desired. Our Mr. Joel E. Rubin will submit professional 
advice on type of equipment required, cost, etc. 


For over 50 years, Klieg] has been the leader in 
manufacturing stage, theatre, auditorium and studio 
lighting equipment that is considered “standard” 
by producers of stage presentations everywhere. 


Educational Theater Division 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., 
ORIGINATORS end MANUFACTURERS of KLIEEGLIGHTS 
321 West 50th Street ...New York 19, WN. Y. 
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of ihe two Pueblo high schools and played 
host at their own performances. 

Two members participated in the oral inter- 
pretation section of the Rocky Mountain 
Speech Conference held in Denver in compe- 
tition with candidates from Idaho, Wyoming, 


COOS BAY, OREGON 


Troupe 1445 


Our school of approximately one thousand 
students finally added a Thespian Troupe this 
year. The Springfield High School Thespians 
installed our club and officers in an impres- 


Utah, New Mexico, as well as Colorado. Colo- 
rado Springs High School copped third place 
in the contest. 

Sixteen drama enthusiasts were initiated into 
Thespian Troupe 759 during this year. This 
troupe is the higher of two societies in the 
Drama Department.—Reporter. 


sive ceremony before our student body. An- 
other initiation at the state Thespian Confer- 
ence at Eugene added a few more members, 
bringing our total charter membership to 16. 

Though we've always had a good drama 
program, this year under our new instructor, 
Win Kelley, was even better. We produced 





May 31, 1955 
DEAR MR. MILLER: 


The close of the school year is almost here and I am happy to say that I have had a 
wonderful term in office as President of troupe 476 of the Coral Gables Senior High School. 
As you know, last summer, I was the only delegate from the state of Florida at the National 
Convention in Bloomington. I am trying to encourage more students in this area to attend the 
next time, as they are missing a wonderful opportunity. I have never experienced a more ex- 
citing, more profitable or more thrilling occasion. Everyone was wonderful and though I have 
lived in the South all my life, I have never seen such wonderful hospitality as was shown 
me by your wife, Mrs. Miller, and your secretary, Miss Grace Huelsman. I think it was just too 
sweet of them to take time out of their busy activity schedule to chaperon me. I shall never be 
able to show my gratitude in any way. But I hope you will thank them again for me, as I am 
graduating and shall not have the opportunity of corresponding with your office further. 

As I turn my material over to the pope resident, I am trying to finish out all busi- 

ness and not leave any of it in the air, as was eft me when I came in. In doing this I have 
dittoed the local constitution, so that, as new members are initiated into the society they 
might be handed a copy so that they can get a better understanding of the rules and regula- 
tions of the club. Since it has just been revised, I thought it might be appropriate to send 
you a copy, which I am enclosing. 
This year I received the Best Actress award, after receiving the Best Supporting Ac- 
tress award last year. Next fall I plan to attend the University of Miami where I have a 
scholarship, won in a speech contest. I will major in drama and work in the Ring Theatre. 
Speaking of ring theatre, it was my pleasure to meet and talk with the late Miss Margo Jones, 
who, as you know, has had a great deal to do with our Ring Theatre. 

I shall be happy to let you know how I am getting along there each year. 

I hope you will not think me reminiscent, but there is no other way or any other person 
to whom I might show my feeling. I have been a Thespian for three years and have gained 
invaluable experience. 

you very much for your valuable time and very kind attention. 


Always and ever, 
VimciniA Beuney, President, Troupe 476 








TROUPE 897 INITIATES THESPIAN WEEK 


By Roi Leeland Hopkins 


noe AS an extra-curricular activity and as a credit course, dramatics at the Booker T. 
Washington High School, Houston, Texas, has a rich and proud heritage. The schoo] 
has earned an enviable record for producing good plays and developing students taiented in 
the field of drama over a period of twenty-seven years. 

While a student of the Experimental Theatre at the University of Southern California 
in the summer of 1952, I became interested in the program of the National Thespian So- 
ciety. The project was introduced in our school and met with instant favor. 
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In the fall of that year we organized a troupe and received a charter. Twenty students 
became charter members of Thesp.an Troupe 57 in a formal initiation ceremony held in 
the school library. Since then we have held an annual initiation ceremony for new members. 

Prior to acceptance in the troupe students in Dramatics I classes are extended mem- 
bership in the “Thesdra Club” (coined from thespian and dramatics) and become pledges 
of the Thespian Society. They become eligible for membership in the society by meeting 
specified requirements. Needless to say this plan stimulates and motivates the program. 

In the fall of 1954 we tried a new feature, that of observing a week of activities called 
“Thespian Week.” A poster announcing the activities read as follows: 


THESPIAN WEEK 


NOVEMBER 15-19, 1954 
CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Monday — One Act Plays and Dramatic Readings — Assembly Hall 
Tuesday — Formal Initiation Ceremonies — Library, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday — Thespian Day — Blue and Gold Box Lunch 
Thursday — Speech Contest — Prizes — Little Theatre 

Friday — Homecoming Day — Alumni members of Troupe 897 








B‘way & TV Stars Wear 
MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage 
and TV productions. These same 
fresh and attractive professional 
costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. 
We stock all periods for plays, 
operettas, and musica! comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually 
making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. 


Displays, pictures, and news stories were posted on Homecoming Day, which served 
as “conversation pieces” in recalling numerous incidents both comical and tragic, that had 
happened in the old days. Thespian Week met with such success that we plan to make it 
an annual affair. 

I have twelve years of teaching experience to my credit. Three of these have been 
spent in dramatics. Since that time Washington has had graduating members of our troupe 
to go to some of the best universities and colleges in America. Many of them have chosen 
drama as their major interest, and many have been given leading roles, as freshmen, on 
their respective campuses. This we feel is due to the inspiration and encouragement given 
in the course in dramatics. 

If Troupe 897 has done anything to promote the cause of other national affiliations, we 
are indeed humbly grateful. We like to believe that all members of the National Thespian 
chain have become stronger, because of our one little link called Troupe 897. 


Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 
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the first Shakespearean play in the history of 
Coos Bay, Twelfth Night. In February we did 
Edward Streeter’s comedy, Father of the Bride. 
A one-act drama festival was staged in March 
in commemoration of International Theatre 
Month. Besides many olio acts, we gave 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s immortal Devil and 
Daniel Webster, and sponsor Kelley's own 
play, Susie’s Blind Date. We concluded a very 
rewarding season with a Thespian Masquerade 
Ball, feeling justly proud of our new Thespian 


Troupe’s first year’s achievements.—Richard 
Lee, Reporter. 


COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS Troupe 317 


Troupe 317 got off to a flying start in the 
third week of school with rehearsal of its sen- 
ior play, Stag Line, and the initiation of 
three new members. 

Also during the first semester we planned an 
interesting program for National Book Week. 
Two teams were chosen to act out the names 
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The Great Big Doorstep, Troupe 540, South H. S., Denver, Colo., Rebekah J. Goldberg, Sponsor. 








of books in the form of charades before the 
entire school. The names of the books were 
painted on posters for the benefit of the audi- 
ence. This program was received very well by 
the student body. 

No More Homework, which was considered 
one of our top p!ays, was presented by the 
junior class the second semester. From this 
play we chose our new Thespian members 
who were formally initiated last spring.—Kay 
Hanson, Secretary. 


ST. MARYS, OHIO Troupe 629 

Our Troupe had a busy and interesting year. 
Last fall we produced The Wonder Hat for 
several organizations. Our junior class play, 
Stag Line, was very successful. In December 


we had a formal initiation, which was the 
best our Troupe has ever conducted. As each 
candle was lighted, a pantomime depicted the 
element of dramatics for which the candle 
stood. In February three student directors pro- 
duced a children’s play, The Princess in the 
Sleeping Wood, in which many Thespians 
participated by making costumes and getting 
props. Twenty-eight members of our Troupe 
attended the Northwest District Conference at 
Fremont. Our senior class play, January Thaw, 
was a big success. Our contest play, Antic 
Spring, won an excellent rating at Bowling 
Green. Most of the credit for a successful year 
goes to our capable, hardworking advisor and 
sponsor, Lillian Codington.—Lois Prange, Sec- 
retary. 


PARMA, OHIO Troupe 461 

The Parma Senior High Thespians began 
the 1954-55 season by entertaining the North 
Eastern Ohio Drama Teachers Association. 
Soon we presented our own program of play 
cuttings, “Dramatics on Review.” 

In October we Thespians presented Moon- 
calf Mugford at the North Eastern Conference 
at Revere High School. The seniors scored in 
Charley's Aunt in November and in March 
the juniors gave an effective performance of 
Papa Is All. The Thespians entertained the 
Lake Erie League speech division for a series 
of one-act plays in April. We presented an 
original musical, Anything You Can Do, and 
several class project plays in our own Little 
Theatre. 
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“Greek Chorus” in Formal Initiation Ceremony, Troupe 1340, Chaney H. S., 
Youngstown, Ohio, Mollie Russell, Sponsor. 





We were fortunate to gain several awards in 
drama this season.—Mary Taliak, President. 


MOUNT VERNON, WASH. Troupe 207 


Thespian Troupe 207 started out the year 
with a dance to celebrate football season. In 
November, 19 members went to Seattle and 
saw Helen Hayes in What Every Woman 
Knows. After the performance we went back- 
stage and met Miss Hayes in person, which 
was a big thrill for us. December our Thes- 
pian Troupe presented a pep assembly with 
the theme “Where were your” which proved 
very amusing. 


January 14 and 15 we presented our first 
All-School play, Men Are like Streetcars, with 
five Thespians participating; and at our Winter 
formal initiation eight members were initiated. 
We won first place in the annual float parade 
and were awarded $25 in return for our hard 
work on the float. With full houses on April 1 
and 2 we presented The Man Who Came to 
Dinner. It was enjoyed by everyone. At our 
spring initiation six members were admitted. 

With our annual assembly in May, and the 
presentation of the best acting awards, Thes- 
pian Troupe 207 concluded another very suc- 
cessful year.—Anne M. Lohman, President. 
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MANHATTAN BEACH, OREGON Troupe 1480 


The Neah-Kah-Nie High School Thespian 
Troupe 1480 was installed by Mr. Leon C. 
Mil.er on March 5 during the Oregon Regional 
Conference at the University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene. Springfield Troupe 786 performed an 
impressive initiation ceremony. We are proud 
to be Charter members of our troupe. 

Neah-Kah-Nie, a newly consolidated school, 
is grateful to the Parent Teachers’ Club for 
the beautiful stage curtains. This is a fine start 
toward our goal of equipping the stage. 

Productions last Spring included Minor Mir- 
acle, The Ins and Outs, Initiation, several orig- 
inals written by the drama class and All in 
the Family, with a senior cast. Director was 
Vivian R. Lewis, our sponsor. The underclass- 
men are earning points toward membership by 
selling tickets, advertising, and gathering prop- 
erties. 

Troupe 1480 is planning serious work in 
dramatic arts and feel that we will live up to 
the goals of the National Thespians. We shall 
“act well our parts . . . for there all the honor 
lies!”—Barbara Kaiser, Treasurer 


Troupe 360 


Thespian Troupe 360 of Terra Alta High 
School began its activities with the initiation 
ceremony of eleven new members at which 
time we also bestowed Honorary Membership 
upon four of our faculty members. 

In November we presented two one-act 
plays, No Greater Love and Life with Willie, 
before a large group at the annual meeting of 
the P.T.A. The first of that month we gave 
the Veteran’s Day program, Prayer for Peace. 

Second semester we presented our first three- 
act play, The Funny Brats, which turned out 


to be a great success.—Norma Frazee, Secre- f 


tary. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Troupe 1372 


e Thespians of West Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, are very proud of 
our past achievements. In the past year our 
troupe presented the plays, Coins of His 
Kingdom and Cheaper by the Dozen. 

In a contest at Bowling Green University, 
sponsored by the Bowling Green Community 
Play Service, the National Thesp‘an Society, 
and the Ohio High School Speech League, we 
received a rating of Excellent for our produc- 
tion of The Happy Journey. Gale Yacura was 
judged the best player in the cast.—Gale 
Yacura, Scribe. 


DALLAS, OREGON Troupe 943 


The Dallas High School National Thespians 
completed one of their most active years. Our 
season began with three highly popular pro- 
ductions of Harvey, followed by He Ain't 
Done Right by Nell, The Mikado (with the 
music department), and the old favorite, Lav- 
ender and Old Lace. 

Through a profitable Christmas card sale 
we were able to finance trips to many sur- 
rcunding colleges and universities to see ad- 
vanced dramatic productions. We were able to 
see The Country Girl, Shadow and Substance, 
Lo and Behold, and Elizabeth the Queen. 

All of our plays are now presented in Arena 
style, which the local audience not only ac- 
cepts, but praises for its intimacy.—Ila Bartel, 
Publicity. 
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BRAINTREE, MASS. Troupe 1270 


The activities of the Thespian troupe in 
Braintree, Mass., are many and varied. After 
the election of officers last fall, we presented 
Mother Is a Freshman in November. It was 
a tremendous success, loads of fun and inter- 
esting to be in. Our meetings were held once 
a month under the supervision of our sponsor, 
Marjorie Brizolarra. 

Our hope for this year is that it may be as 
successful as the past one was. Many thanks 
to Dramatics for its contributions to our 
troupe and to the field of dramatics.—Gail E. 
Thunberg, Reporter. 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. Troupe 841 


Our National Thespian Troupe had a very 
exciting and interesting year. The total mem- 
bersh'p is now forty-one. We held two formal 
initiations, one in February and another in 
May. The latter was unique in that we per- 
formed the ceremony on our Show Wagon in 
one of our local parks. It was very impressive. 

Many Thespians took part in the one-act 
plays from which one was selected for the 
Western Slope Drama Festival. The play merit- 
ed superior criticism. Other members appeared 
on our local television station advertising our 
different activities. The three-act play, Father 
of the Bride, and our Nativity play, This 
Strange Night, were each a big success. Our 
final social event was a progressive dinner. It 
was well attended and was a perfect ending to 
a successful year. Miss Gray, our Sponsor, is 
an inspiration to all the members. Through her 
untiring efforts many things are accomplished, 
which sometimes seem impossible. — Connie 
Rummel, Secretary. 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA Troupe 892 


Troupe 892 of San Leandro High School 
as been in existence for ten years. Little has 
been heard about our club, but we have an 
active membership. Just recently the society 
presented a one-act play for an assembly, 
which was directed by Gene Bern, the troupe 
president. 

Our drama program each year includes a 
term plav and a musical. During the past two 
years we have also done children’s plays; these 
1uve become quite popular in the Bay area. 
Last vear Lee Robo. Detec'ive for China Town 
was presented for the Children’s Theatre. This 
og Cinderella was very successfully present- 
ed. 

Other plays presented in the past two years 
inclucle Once in a Lifetime, Hearen Can Wait, 
and the most recent one, Our Town. The pro- 
ductions are directed by Samuel Levine. who 
is the dramatics teacher and sponsor of our 
troupe. 


Ocroser, 1955 


Our musicals are made up of large casts 
with a great variety of dancing and acting. 
Among them have been Good News and Sev- 
enteen. Our final presentation for the year was 
the delightful Finian’s Rainbow.—Sandy Law- 
son, Reporter. 


GRANT, NEBRASKA Troupe 844 


Thespian Troupe 844 at Grant, Nebraska, 
had a very busy year indeed. The first produc- 
tion was I Love Lucy by the junior class. At 
Christmas time Muggsy’s Merry Christmas, a 
one-act play, was given by the senior English 
class as an assembly program. 
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As contest time rolled around, the under- 
classmen took it upon themselves to give a 
humorous reading, a dramatic speech, a poetry 
reading, and a one-act play, Balcony Scene. 
The play and three of the cast were awarded 
superiors and one member of the cast, Linda 
McDonald, was honored with the award of 
best actress of the festival, which was held at 
Ansley, Nebraska. 

The seniors produced The Little Dog 
Laughed, which was the prime performance of 
the year. The audience received it in a mar- 
velous spirit and went home still amused at the 
antics of the Huntington family.—Annette Re- 
zac, Secretary. 
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THEATRE IN EUROPE 
(Continued from page 14) 


For a time, it seemed that the 
Strindbergian torch might well have 
been caught up by German play- 
wrights. However, that country has 
had its interruptions and disruptions 
also. Hugo von Hoffmansthal (1874- 
1929) was among the last of the neo- 
romanticists, a disciple of Victor 
Hugo's. His Jedermann (Everyman) 
(1912) is a masterful, poetic handling 
of the medieval legend. His librettos 
for light operas by Richard Strauss 
are among his best-known works; Der 
Rosenkavalier (1910) and Electra are 
among the best. 


A trio of brilliant German play- 
wrighis, however, carried on the ex- 
citing forms of expressionism. Frank 
Wedekind (1864-1918) dealt almost 
exclusively with the abnormal and the 
deliberately shocking. His _ revolt 
against realism was almost complete 
with the production of his famous 
Erdgeist (Earth Spirit) (1895) and 
The Dance of Death (1906). Obsess- 
ed with the return which he seeks to 
the life-giving forces of basic nature, 
he more often than not is revolting 
both in subject-matter and in the 
handling of it. Nonetheless, there is a 
sheering fire that irresistably burns 
throughout his dramas and elevates 
them to the level of art, if not al- 
ways of Great Art. The second great 


expressionist is Georg Kaiser (1878- 
1945), whose theatricality lead him to 
use every stage trick he could devise. 
His playwrighting is neurotic, restless, 
and often crude. Frequently misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted, there is be- 
neath the frenetic surface both a hu- 
man compassion and a subtle sense of 
ironic humor, which was never better 
expressed than in his From Morn to 
Midnight (1916) in which a milque- 
toast bank clerk steals some money 
and goes on a nightmarish spree, end- 
ing in his capture and sacrifice to 
Mammon. The third of the trilogy is 
Emest Toller (1893-1930). His sym- 
pathy for suffering and his political 
blindness led him, in the dark Ger- 
man days after the first World War, 
to embrace communism, which he saw 
as a saving and healing force for the 
world’s ills. His Massemensch (1921) 
pleads the pacificistic code of anti- 
militarism. His suffering portrait of the 
leading lady who leads a labor group 
in a protest against war and is exe- 
cuted ironically for her part in a re- 
volt is a dark, compassionate plea. 
Less foreboding is Hurray, We're Alive 
(1927) which sardoncially shows the 
escaped inmate of an insane asylum 
utterly confused by this mad world 
of ours and his consequent voluntary 
and disillusioned return to the asylum. 
Noteworthy in the production of this 


play by Erwin Piscator was the use 





Another scene from the arena presentation 
of Dybbuk, which Prof. Ballet directed. 








of movies as an integral part of the 
play. 

Like Toller, Bertolt Brecht (1878) 
probably is a communist. Still writing 
in East Berlin for his own theatre, 
Brecht has introduced a new concept 
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of the theatre, which he calls Epic. 
Essentially concerned with using the 
theatre not as a palace of entertain- 
ment but as a forum or a gathering 
place for man’s intellectual weighing 
of pros and cons, rights and wrongs, 
Epic Theatre, despite its political un- 
dertones, is perhaps the brightest note 
in modern theatrical playwrighting. A 
complex and imaginative revolt 
against both realism and expression- 
ism, Brecht’s dramas ranging from 
Galileo to The Beggar's Opera, The 
Goodwoman of Setzuan, The Caucasion, 
Chalk Circle, Mother Courage, and 
The Private Life of the Master Race all 
are controversial and exciting theatre 
which turns topsy-turvy our concepts 
of the function of the stage and the 
playwright. He has forcefully attempt- 
ed to return the theatre to its older 
function as a philosophical statement. 
Undoubtedly, Bertolt Brecht is one of 
the modern giants of the present-day 
theatre, and although one might well 
disagree with his sociological biasses, 
one cannot help admiring the artist 
and creative vitality which surges 
forth from his contributions to the 
theatre. 


At least one other German (or more 
correctly Austrian) dramatist of major 
consequence was Franz Werfel (1890- 
1945), whose Goat Song (1921) is a 
landmark of haunting beauty in the 
midst of the crass expressionism of 
his time. The spirit of revolt domi- 
nates the drama in the form of a 
monster leading homeless people, but 
there is a resounding note of hope, 
also, which lifts the play high in any 
estimate of contemporary theatre. 

For the rest, German theatre rests 
for much of its fame on the wide- 
ranging Max Reinhardt (1874-1943), 
who founded numerous theatres, most 
of which were dedicated to either in- 
tense, intimate actor's tour de force or 
to elaborate, revolving stages exploit- 
ing thousands of actors in a single 
play and resulting in “spectaculars” 
which would astound even modern 
television producers. When in_ the 
1930's, the Nazi barbarians marched in 
and took over the political and cul- 
tural life of Germany, the creative 
forces at work were abruptly silenced. 
Since the second World War, Germany 
has been too busy rebuilding the 
wreckage to devote itself to dramatic 
art of any importance. 


Italy’s contribution to the modern 
theatre rests largely with one of the 
queerest of all dramatics, Luigi Piran- 
dello (1867-1936). Always concerned 
with the dichotomy between reality 
and the dream _ world, Pirandello’s 
plays are fascinating and often con- 
fusing exploitations of our inability to 
see and understand anything very 
clearly. Six Characters in Search of an 


Author (1921), Right You Are! If 
You Think You Are (1918), and Hen- 
Ocroser, 1955 





1955—REGIONAL CONFERENCES—1956 
OHIO 


Florence Hill, Regional Director, 
John H. Lehman High School, Canton 
Wilbur Hall, Program Chairman, 
Findlay High School, Findiay 


NORTHWESTERN AREA 
CONFERENCE 


OCTOBER 22 
FINDLAY HIGH SCHOOL 


SPEAKER: Leon C. Miller, Thespian National Secretary, at luncheon. 


DEMONSTRATIONS: Actors’ Workshop, Fremont H. S., Troupe 798, 
Imogene Forsyth, Sponsor; Make-up, Tiffin H. S., Troupe 1070, 
Mary Herron, Sponsor; What’s New, an exchange of ideas, 
director not yet named; a Directors’ Meeting, Rising Sun H. S., 
Troupe 281, Evalena Pletcher, Sponsor. 


OneE-Act PLAys: 


St. Marys High School, Troupe 629, Lillian 


Codington, Sponsor; Bryan High School, Troupe 227, Mrs. 
Walter Robrock, Sponsor; Findlay High School, Troupe 451, 


Wilbur Hall, Sponsor. 


FeatTurRE: Luncheon in high school cafeteria. 


NORTHWESTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
WASHINGTON, OREGON, IDAHO, UTAH, MONTANA 


University of Washington, Seattle, 
October 28, 29 
Doris Adley, General Chairman 


SPEAKERS: Professor Glenn Hughes, Director, University School of 
Drama; David Smith, President, Host Troupe 545; Leon C. Mil- 
ler, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, National Thespian Society. 


DEMONSTRATIONS: Costume Design, Staff member, University School 
of Drama; Parade of Favorite Costumes; Lighting the Play, 
Staff member, School of Drama; Creative Dramatics, Staff 


member, School of Drama. 


STUDENTS: Creating Characters with Make-up, Teams of high school 
delegates; Problem Solvers, A student panel on high school 
drama; Readings; One-Act Plays; Critiques: Staff members, 


School of Drama. 


FEATunEs: Tours of the Campus; Sponsors’ and Play Directors’ 
Conference; Three University Productions; Banquet; Luncheon. 
ee 2 t , Parma Schaaf High School, Parma, Betty J. 
(Northeast) Bartlett, Sponsor, October 15. 
Pe ee Colerain High School, Cincinnati, Mary Berry, 
(Southwest) Sponsor, November 5. 
ere Muskingum College, New Concord, Mrs. Ralph 
(Southeast) Portz, Sponsor, November 12. 
INDIANA ......... Brazil Sr. High School, Brazil, Juanita Shearer, 
Regional Director, November 19. 
ee Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville Jr. College, Eunice 
A. Horne, Sponsor, April 27, 28. 
PENNSYLVANIA .. .Ambridge Sr. High School, Jean Donahey, National 
(Western) Senior Councilor, Brownsville Sr. High School, Sat- 


urday, April 20. 





ry IV (1922) are perhaps his most in- 
teresting dramas. One is never quite 
sure of what the masks mean or who 
is wearing them in a Pirandello play, 
but one is very much aware of be- 
ing both entertained and _tantalized 
and perhaps even of being jolted out 
of complacent acceptance. With one 
major exception, Pirandello represents 
the best of modern Italian drama. 
The exception is not. quite strictly in 
the theatre, nor by any means is it 
expressionistic; the motion picture in- 
dustry in Italy since 1946 has been 
surprisingly imaginative and _ interest- 


ing, despite its return to realism for 
inspiration. Such movies as Naked 
City and Shoe Shine exemplify the 
best theatrical realism presently avail- 
able; much is to be hoped from the 
top Italian film directors who gradual- 
ly are experimenting with newer 
forms. 

As always, it is extremely difficult 
to take a clear view of theatre still 
in the throes of creation. The best one 
can do is to keep abreast with the 
new developments and to reserve judg- 
ment until one has a chance to esta- 
blish perspective. 
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110 YEARS OLD 
and still growing ! 





That’s right! For 110 years Baker’s Plays has con- 
tinually offered to you the best in amateur theatrical 
material. 


Take, for instance the new comedy SOMETHING 
BORROWED, SOMETHING BLUE by Amos Wilton. 
The cast consists of 3 men and 8 women. Only one 
simple interior setting is necessary. Books are 75c each 
and the royalty is only $10. 


The story of the play concerns Nancy Holland who is 
engaged to Bruce Browning. He is reported dead. Nancy 
is heartbroken of course and shows no interest in any- 
thing or anybody. A year passes and Nancy becomes 


engaged to Willie Brewer, the spineless son of Ada 
Brewer, social leader of the town. The engagement by 
the way was arranged by Nancy’s mother and Mrs. 
Brewer. 


Suddenly, Bruce appears to reinstate his engagement 
to Nancy. The mothers are outraged. A pretty French 
girl calls on the Hollands looking for Bruce who she 
claims is her husband. Well, it all gets straightened out 
of course. Meanwhile the audience is being treated to an 
evening of sheer laughter and wholesale entertainment. 

SOMETHING BORROWED, SOMETHING BLUE will 
be a hit in your town—another reason why Baker’s 
Plays continues to keep on growing. 








Write for a free copy of our new 256 page Basic Catalog. 


BAERS 


569 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 











A PLAY 
(Continued from page 13) 

and action as a single unit. This kines- 
thetic coordination based on the sensa- 
tions of activity involved in expression 
will aid the actor in memorization as 
well as assure the director of a properly 
conceived play. 

One of the fundamental precepts of 
modern speech training is “thinking on 
your feet.” The actor might do well to 
have this concept pointed out to him as 
essential for a successful characteriza- 
tion. 

Eye contact with fellow actors on the 
stage should be carefully watched by 
the director at the tryout and when re- 
hearsals are well under way. Often an 
actor may seem to lack warmth as far as 
the audience is concerned or in his re- 
lationship to other actors. By placing 
oneself in the wing area so as to be able 
to observe the actor's eyes, the director 
can soon determine whether the actor is 
establishing direct eye contact or wheth- 
er he is looking past his fellow actor or 
over or below direct eye level. Even in 
private life it is disconcerting to talk 
with a person who does not look direct- 
ly at you. It is even more disturbing on 
the stage. Therefore, since this cue to 
the lack of spirit in a play may be easily 
overlooked, the director should make a 
point of checking it carefully. “Eye lis- 
tening” is extremely important in esta- 
blishing a warm bond of communication 
among the actors and subsequently to 
the audience. 
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The infusing of a sense of action 
and eye contact in the student actor 
is not the only means of gaining de- 
sirable warmth and spirit which gives 
soul to a play. The humanizing process 
so necessary for the success of a play is 
sometimes neglected. The relationship 
between the actor and the director must 
be one of mutual understanding and 
sympathy. Directors cannot remain aloof 
from the personal problems of their stu- 
dents and must accept the same respon- 
sibility and demonstrate the same inter- 
est in them that they do in the academic 
ones. Especially in working with new 
students, the director should take care 
in his study of the individual, in his ex- 
perimentation with suggestions and in 
his establishing rapport or a sympathet- 
ic relationship with the actor. Early re- 
hearsals may be likened to a “blind 
date” in that the director and his cast 
are becoming acquainted and the actors 
are getting acquainted with each other 
and the director. The danger of the re- 
hearsal becoming a “social tea hour” or 
a “bull session” is obvious, but as long 
as the director adheres rigorously to a 
definite schedule and maintains a steady 
progressive growth, some friendly relax- 
ation is beneficial. Lending a sympathet- 
ic ear to the actors outside of rehearsal 
periods will aid in furthering the human- 
izing process. The resultant ensemble or 
team spirit between the cast and the di- 
rector can do much for the nourishment 
of the soul of the play. 

Directors sometimes can become too 


concerned with the technical details of 
the production and hence neglect the 
human element as represented by the 
actor. Directors fortunate enough to 
have an adept technical director or tech- 


nical staff should leave such details in | 


their hands. A general meeting of the 
cast and technical crews before the re- 
hearsals are under way in earnest some- 
times aids in solidifying the teamwork 
necessary for a successful production. 
Including both units of the production 


in the meetings after final rehearsals and | 


discussing general problems with the 
entire group helps maintain the group 


spirit. But, too much technical detail, | 


intricate lighting cues, and ingenious 
scenery devices which seemingly are 
very important to the production can 
often serve as barriers preventing the 
necessary union between actor and the 
play. Technical rehearsals involving 
these details should be carefully plan- 
ned and the actors should never be fa- 
tigued unnecessarily during them. The 
responsibility for the human potential is 
still of the utmost importance to the 
educational theatre director. Students 
who are directly involved in the stag- 
ing and acting of a play should feel the 


warm glow of ownership in the produc- 


tion. 

If the play can be a vital and inter- 
esting experience for all concerned—an 
experience to be remembered pleasant- 
ly—then the director is on his way to a 
play with warmth, sparkle and life—a 
play with a soul. 


DRAMATICS 
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COSTUMES 


(Continued from page 12) 


Veils were worn by Grecian wom- 
en of rank and were generally made 
of cotton as it was a costly fabric at 
that time and could not be used as 
freely as the cloth used for the chi- 
ton or the himation. 


The beauty and arrangement of the 
hair was given the utmost attention 
by the women of Greece. The hair of 
both men and women was _ permitted 
to grow; the gods themselves rejoiced 
in the possession of long and abun- 
dant hair. The hair dressing of the 
Grecian woman revealed the contour 
of her head. Generally the hair was 
drawn back into soft waves from the 
forehead, gathered into a knot at the 
back of the head and held in place 
by pins of bone or ivory. Fillets, 
hair nets, or a broad band of cloth 
helped to keep the hair in place. On 
some of the early statues one sees 
two braids or curls hanging over the 
shoulders and formal curls over the 
forehead. Young girls wore their hair 
flowing. 


Greek jewelry was principally of 
gold and showed a great deal of ar- 
tistic design. Stones and _ precious 
gems were but little used except in 
rings. It was not until after Alexan- 
der the Great’s eastern conquests that 
colored stones became popular and 





the fine quality of gold work deterio- 
rated. As the jewelry became more 
showy, combs, pins, and hair nets had 
mountings of gold. Gold and _ silver 
mixed to form bracelets, necklaces 
and rings. 

The upper part of the chiton when 
lifted so as to be the right length 
from the ground and tied about the 
middle with a girdle formed a blouse. 
The lower part hung in pocket fash- 
ion over the girdle and was called 
the “kolpos.” The folded upper part 
of the chiton was called the “apo- 


tygma.” 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
By 


Crane Johnson 


A new, easy-to-produce children’s play 


in three acts. 
Full production notes and pictures. 


50c 
Theatre Press 


742 Market Street 550 Fifth Avenue 
San Francisco 2 New York 36 . 
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From our stock of over FIFTY-ONE THOUSAND COSTUMES 
and complementing PROPS and Accessories, our Order-by-Mail _ 
Service satisfactorily costumes Dramas, Operas, Operettas, Re- 
vues, Masquerades, Minstrels for the leading semi-professional 
Organizations in 46 of the 48 States. 


Fifty-five Years Ago 


We owned one trunk 


of Costumes! 





HOW CAN WE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICALLY CO-OPERATE WITH YOU ? 





Hooker-!towe Costume Company 
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Send for our Catalog #56 


Box 391, Haverhill, Mass. 
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California . New York 


The girdles were worn in different 
styles. Some were just tied about the 
waist, while others had more elaborate 
adjustments. A band or a ribbon was 
first let down over the shoulders to 
the waist line at the back. The ends 
of the ribbon were passed under the 
arms and back over the shoulders to 
the loop at the waist, then passed 
through it and brought to the front 
and tied. This gave the effect of 
straps over the shoulders. Another 
style was to proceed with the ribbon 
in the same manner but to cross the 
ends over the chest in front, then 
bring them under the arms through 
the loop in the back and tied in the 
front. 


The wearing of the himation was an 
art in itself. It was never fastened by 
clasps or brooches, but was wrapped 
or draped about the figure in such 
an intricate manner that it was im- 
possible for it to slip out of place. It 
is believed that there must have been 
an infinite variety of arrangements for 
wearing the himation, and in ancient 
Greece the arrangement of it was an 
index to the character and culture of 
the wearer. Just as of today the taste 
in ones dress indicates to a great ex- 
tent the sophistication or “good taste” 
of an individual. It was not only nec- 
essary to make the himation hang 
well; it also had to fall to the right 
length, which was to the lower part 
of the shins, over which it crossed 
obliquely. If it fell short of this, the 
wearer was dressed like a rustic; if it 
trailed on the feet, his style was loud 
and pretentious. 


Little change of fashion occurred 
during the long centuries of Grecian 
history. Being practical the Greek had 
discovered what costume suited his 
climate, then made it into a work of 
art. Greece was the source of art and 
style to later Rome as Paris was to 
eighteenth-and-nineteenth-century Eu- 
rope and until recently our own United 
States. 
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COMEDIE FRANCAISE 

(Continued from page 9) 
checks his superiors and by his audac- 
ity stimulates the lower classes who are 
in the grips of their masters. But the 
theme is treated as a comedy with the 
famous speech on slander which Ros- 
sini kept in his opera. Le Barber de 
Seville was the first of a series of three 
plays, the second being Le Marriage de 
Figaro, which Mozart turned into an 
opera which became even more famous 
than the original play. Le Barber de Se- 
ville was written in the 18th century at 
the very moment of the French Revolu- 
tion, and had a considerable influence 
on French history. 

THE ORGANIZATION 

One of the strange things about the 
Comedie Francaise is that it is a theatre 
of civil servants. There are about sixty 
actors in the company, and it is very 
difficult to get in—either an actor must 
already be famous, or he is a prize-win- 
ner from the Conservatore in the annual 
competitions. When a student enters the 
Conservatore of Dramatic Art, he prom- 
ises to fulfill a contract at the Comedie 
Francaise if he is offered one. So nearly 
all the winners of the first prizes at the 
Conservatore enter this company. Dur- 
ing the early years the young artists act 
as the employees of the older ones, who, 
after several years have passed, offer to 
allow them to become a “societaire” of 
the Theatre; that is, to take part in the 
“Societe des Comediens Francaise” (So- 
ciety of French Actors). The young ac- 
tor has every right to refuse and may 
leave if he wants to. But if he accepts, 
he has not the right to leave the theatre 
before he reaches the age of sixty-five. 
He is a civil servant of the State. In 
which ever theatre he plays, he can add 

. . of the Comedie Francaise”. . . after 
his name, which means that his salary 
is automatically doubled or tripled in 
Europe. 

Not only is he forbidden to leave this 
theatre, but in Paris, he can only appear 
in the two theatres of the Comedie 
Francaise and no other. As the years go 
by, his shares in the theatre increase. On 
the 3lst of December each year the five 
actors who form the “Committee” split 
up the shares left by the actors who 
have fallen out of the company. To 
leave you have either to die or to have 
reached retiring age, unless you can get 
authorization from the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education (this has happened only 
three times in thirty years). If you do 
not want to act one night (and you are 
not ill of course), a messenger is sent 
with an order to act. If you break the 
rules and if you act in Paris or elsewhere 
without permission, you find yourself 
landed in the law courts with a trial to 
face—a trial which the Comedie Fran- 
caise has always won. To sum up, if it 
is difficult to get in, it is almost more 
difficult to get out . . . once an actor has 
become a “societaire” (member of the 
Society ). And yet it is a prison coveted 
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by all actors in France, in Belgium, and 
in all French-speaking countries. 

To get permission to act in the Prov- 
inces, or to film, an actor must have 
the Administrator's official authorization. 
The Administrator is chosen by the 
state, and his decision can only be an- 
nulled by the Prime Minister himself! 
His is considered as one of the most im- 
portant official posts. 

You must not think that all these 
rules and regulations stifle the actors. 
Not at all. They love their work and 
give themselves to it whole-heartedly. 
They work to keep up their reputation 
of being the first company in Europe. 
Some of them have been playing to- 
gether for twenty and thirty years. As 
time goes by, they have learned all the 
great French plays by heart. They know 
each other and their texts thoroughly. 
And it is this homogeneity that is one 
of the outstanding qualities of the 
Comedie Francaise. And at the same 
time they keep the spirit of eternal 
youth. Their productions are fresh, 
sparkling, breath-taking, brilliant, fast, 
with never a moment's respite—and they 
are never vulgar. Always you have style, 
the gestures are elegant, the diction is 
perfect, the actors bear themselves no- 
bly and gracefully. Nobility is exagger- 
ated or pre-fabricated. 

We are sending a troupe of 18 or 20 
actors to Canada and the United States. 
So many of the best artists are going 
that only one of the two theatres will 
be open in Paris, but we are happy to 
know that the prestige of French the- 
atre is being maintained over on the 
American Continent. You will see Jean 
Meyer, actor and our greatest theatre 
director. He will play Basile in Le Bar- 
ber de Seville. His speech on slander 
is as fine as the aria in the opera. Then 
there is Jacques Charon, a great comic 
actor—he speaks excellent English and 
he will act as interpreter for the com- 
pany. My personal friend, Robert Man- 
uel, is a very amusing person. Mlle. 
Marie Sabouret is one of the prettiest 
women in Paris. Madame Bretty has 
been with the Comedie Francaise for 
thirty years and she represents the old 
tradition of acting. She is very popular 
in France. 

You know that last winter the com- 
pany went to Moscow and had a tre- 
mendous success. But the actors are 
sure that New York's reception will be 
certainly as warm. They are taking with 
them the original book of Moliere’s 
work, which Napoleon had at his bed- 
side when in exile at St. Helena, as 
well as Moliere’s arm-chair, which he 
used in one of his plays, and in which 
he acted four days before his death in 
January 1673. While he lay spitting up 
blood, the doctors refused to treat him 
because he had ridiculed them in his 
plays. We like these old relics and sou- 
venirs of times gone by. We feel sure 
that our American friends will like them 
too. 
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UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Four major productions 
each season. 


Wows 








VEST POCKET THEATRE 


Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well equipped laboratory theatre. 


FRESHMAN PLAYERS 


Two major productions each season. 









DEGREES 
A.B., B.S., M.A., M, Ed. 







Address: The Chairman 


Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
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TELEVISION WORKSHOP 
Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WFIL-TV. 

RADIO WORKSHOP 

Dramatic programs broadcast by 
WRITI-FM, campus station, and by WFIL, 
Philadelphia A.B.C. station. 
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DRAMA: A Vital Force 


(Continued from page 8) 

ing’; Monday, “Teachers”; Tuesday, 
“Classrooms”; Wednesday, “Fundamen- 
tals of Learning’; Thursday, “Better 
Living”; Friday, “A Strong Nation’; 
and Saturday, “Your Investment Is 
Your Responsibility.” 

Thespian drama departments could 
dip into local history for subject ma- 
terial for the theme on “Character 
Building.” An original drama or radio 
playlet could be presented in assembly 
or on television or over the air which 
would honor a former teacher, admin- 
istrator, or school board member 
whose untiring efforts in the commun- 
itys schools have changed local school 
histories (without or 
with actual names) of boys and girls 
who have made good would also pro- 
vide original drama material. 
Classroom themes may be portrayed 
in dramas of contrasting conditions, 
in evils of crowded conditions which 
most schoolrooms are experiencing, in 
hazards of split-sessions, and in_less- 
ening attention upon individual pupils 
which comes when grades are com- 
bined. A panel discussion by parents, 
administrators, and teachers could fol- 
low dramatic productions of this type. 
Special emphasis could be placed on 
the local problems and conditions and 
ways of resolving them. 

For the theme centering about “fun- 
damentals of learning” program, real 
crusading work can be done by the 
drama department. Many of the mis- 
taken ideas of learning may be 
traced to claims of this department. 
Actual surveys of reading experiences 
alone have proved that the child of 
today reads silently more rapidly and 
with more understanding than the 
child in the schools of yesterday. Nev- 
ertheless, attacks are made on reading 
that appear in almost every publica- 
tion. Mr. Frank Hubbard of the Na- 
tional Education Association Research 
Division says that children of today 
read with a far greater variety of ma- 
terials and publications than children 
of the 1890’s. In order to inform the 
public in this division, the drama de- 
partment with the visual aids depart- 
ment could spend the entire school year. 
Special programs may be planned 
for the rest of the week. Thespians 
believe that drama is a vital force in 
the school and community during the 
entire school year, but the full effec- 
tiveness may be felt in the commun- 
ity in planning observations for the 
special week’s programs, American 
Education Week. 
A high school Thespian department 
that does participate in the American 
Education Week program will find it- 
self on a two-fold advancement pro- 
fram, Not only will: the depart- 
ment! be serving ‘the public by bring- 
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ing to it a vitalized program of in+ 
formation, but the department will | 


also be serving itself in a learning 
situation. School psychologists tell us 
of our great need to learn by our 
own experiences and by our experi- 
ences in group participation. Drama 
productions provide learning experi- 
ences in each situation. There is the 
individual's private study of his partic- 
ular role, and there is the learning 
experience that comes when the sin- 
gle role is incorporated into the pro- 
duction as a whole. 


School psychologists tell us _ that 
our learning experiences are increas- 
ed when we vary the sizes of the 
groups with whom we work. Every 
drama production is a new experience 
both from the standpoint of subject 
material and also from the standpoint 
of size of the group. Drama groups 
are measured by the number of parts 
in the cast and on the staff which 
are required to produce a_ particular 
play. 

All drama learning in high school 
or in the elementary schools is under 
the direct supervision of an appoint- 
ed teacher, whe may also be a Thes- 
pian sponsor. This person occupies a 
position of trust in the community. 
Under such a person drama _ learning 
is and must be learned under ideal 
learning conditions: it is directed and 
supervised learning. 


In addition to direct learning which 





SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS 
4 WEEK SESSION 


Designed especially for High School Students 
and Graduates entering colleges. 
Advanced course for College Students — 
Daily classes in: ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVE- 
MENT, DANCE & RADIO. 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in 
the BLUE GRASS STATE — work and play along- 
side professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) 
possible. 

Write now for full information. 


PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 


OF KENTUCKY 


Box 274 Danville, Ky. 











comes from participating in a play, 
there is that tremendous field of 
learning that comes as vicarious ex- 
perience in audience participation. Re- 
sults of this learning are more intangi- 
ble. Nevertheless, the intangibility does 
not lessen the importance of such learn- 
ing. Thespian members know that real 
drama does not exist as a play until the 
play is enacted before its audience. A 
high school drama production is a 
sharing of learning experiences. 

The rewards of learning are present 
in keeping drama a vital force in the 
school’s program. In addition, drama 
productions during American Education 
Week’s activities serve the vital role of 
arousing interest in and informing the 
public on matters of education in Amer- 
ica. Such productions are indeed invest- 
ments in America and a vital force in 
perpetuating educational ideals upon 
which America stands. 














become a Star 
by working with Stars 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


Million Dollar play pro- 
_.ducing plant offers you... 


| 

| 

| 
Cinema, TV, Radio Studios | 
Four Stages | 

Student Touring Company | 
Professional Faculty 
$70,000 Wardrobe | 

Fine Library | 

Rooftop Dance Studio | 
Technical Workroom | 
Three Dormitories | 

Garden & Rooftop Recreation | 
| DEGREE AND | 
CERTIFICATE COURSES ? 

| 


Send name and address for free folder: 
‘America’s Foremost Theatre-School”’ 
Address: Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
COLLEGE OF 
THEATRE ARTS 


43 South El Molino Street 
i Foktolel-aloMa Gel ibiel dalle 


“Where students work with professionals” 
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WS By WILLARD FRIEDERIC.4 


THE REMARKABLE INCIDENT AT CAR- 
SON CORNERS by Reginald Rose. 3-act 
drama, Dramatic Pub. Co. 13M, 13W, ex- 
tras; setting: the bare school stage with a 
few furniture pieces. 


This unusual play offers three things that 
many directors will be thankful for: a differ- 
ent kind of story; a large cast whose charac- 
ters, however minor, are challenging acting as- 
signments; and ideas that are most decidely 
tied up with the lives of modern school-age 
youngsters and their parents. When one of 
their group falls off the rickety fire escape 
and is killed, his fellow students suspect the 
janitor of pushing him and, in a surprise move, 
put him on public trial in the presence of 
the parents. At the end of the play they dis- 
cover that, directly or indirectly, all of them 
are guilty: the teacher who didn't report the 
broken bannister, the janitor who didnt repair 
it immediately, the boy’s own father who 
didn’t build it well originally, the inspector 
who didn’t bother to really inspect it, the 
pharmacist who moved the unconscious boy, 
the doctor who delayed answering the emer- 
gency call, and even the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce who chose to improve 
the business district rather than build a new 
school. 

Although there are moments that seem 
forced and make one wonder whether parents 
would really allow their children to put such 
pressure on them, the play as a whole is 
strong in tension, human emotions, depth of 
motivations, and novelty of theme. It will re- 
quire extremely good acting to make it click, 
but it will be worth the effort. Setting and 
properties are negligible. 


DANTON’S INFERNO by Danton Walker. 
Hastings House, 1955; 312 pp. 


Walker, the formally uneducated but widely 
read and traveled writer of the “Broadway 
column of New York’s Darty News, writes his 
autobiography with the same salty racy style 
that one associates with his news reporting. Al- 
though the entire book is vivid and interesting, 
dramatics students will probably be most en- 
tertained by the last section which is concern- 
ed with the author’s music and drama criticism 
and his own ventures, in the 1920's, in the 
amateur and professional theatre. Particularly 
absorbing are his accounts of his working as 
private secretary for Alexander Woollcott, his 
disagreeable period of writing for Harold Ross 
on the New YorKER magazine, his professional 
appearances with Elsie Janis, his playing of 
two roles in the Theatre Guild production of 
Juarez and Maximilian, his contributions to the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, his descriptions of 
the charm of Provincetown “before-Tourists,” 
and his coaching of Richard B. Harrison in his 
role as De Lawd in Marc Connelly’s The Green 
Pastures. Unfortunately Mr. Walker says little 
or nothing about the great actors and produc- 
tions he has seen; wd one keeps wishing that 
he would have included them as well as only 
those with which he was personally connected. 


PRINCIPLES OF T'IEATRE ART by H. D. 
Albright, W. P. Halstead, and Lee Mitch- 
ell. Houghton Mifflin, 1955; 547 pp. 


Most of the material in this book has been 
mg before, but never before has it all 
een age between the covers of one book, es- 
pecially so handsome and so beautifully illus- 
trated a book. It is a sheer delight from the 
moment one opens it right down to the ex- 
cellent bibliographies at the end. The five 


main sections explore the basic principles of 
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drama, acting, theatre and stage, design, and 
direction; and in spite of the tremendous 
scope of subject matter the authors select for 
themselves, the sections are thoroughly even 
though concisely developed. The first two sec- 
tions seemed particularly satisfying to this 
reader, not because they are necessarily better 
than the others but probably, since there is 
generally less agreement among authorities in 
these areas, because this book does such an 
excellent job of contrasting many points of 
view and arriving at an eclectic philosophy 
that logically encompasses them all. 

Although there are frequent details that 
may be over the head of the average high- 
school student (for example, the great num- 
ber of plays, some of them not too well known 
except to an avid reader, that are cited as illus- 
trations of the theories and principles), on the 
whole the intent of the book—as stated in the 
preface and admirably fulfilled in the organi- 
zation and content—is to lay a foundation for 
beginning students in theatre art. Thus, be- 
cause simple basic principles are put first, 
many high-school teachers shduld find the 
book useful, either in the classroom or in their 
own preparations for discussions or lectures. 
The superb photographs and line drawings 
will be invaluable as visual aids; and Appen- 
dix A, a series of imaginative assignments and 
projects based on the individual chapters, 
should yield many useful items for the high- 
school as well as the college class. In fact this 
reviewer would go so far as to suggest that 
this book is probably one of the most impor- 
tant, valuable, and clearly stated books of bas- 
ic theatre theory to appear in many years. 





TOP TV SHOWS OF THE YEAR, edited by 
Irving Settel. Hastings House, 1955; 265 pp. 


If this first anthology of top TV shows of 
all kinds is any sample of what may follow in 
subsequent yearly anthologies, we have every 
reason to expect a series of interesting and 
useful books in a new field that, even though 
already flooded with books on all phases, is 
still trying to establish itself in both theory 
and practice. This initial attempt is a most 
successful one. Scripts are included for chil- 
dren's, comedy, commentary, documentary, 
dramatic, news, panel, political panel, science, 
and women’s shows; and the choices are ad- 
mirable in almost every category. Of particu- 
lar interest and significance are Edward R. 
Murrow’s Report on Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, Kraft Theatre’s Elisha and the Long 
Knives, and the interview of Governor Herman 
Talmadge of Georgia on Meet the Press. Un- 
derstanding of the scripts’ technical jargon is 
facilitated by an appended Dictionary ot Tele- 
vision Terms. 

Uses of this book in a _ high-school class 
which embarks on a unit of study in TV are 
numerous: for outside readings and reports; for 
first-hand evidence about several well-known 
programs whose details may be lost when one 
is absorbed in watching; for becoming familiar 
with the formats and patterns of the many 
kinds of TV scripts; and even for classroom 
practice in script reading and experimental TV 
production techniques. Certainly assigned 
viewing of these outstanding eeogreme may be 
made more concrete by a parallel study of one 
of their better scripts. 


OUT WITHOUT MY RUBBERS by Hugh A. 
Anderson. Library Publishers, 1954; 253 pp. 


The memoirs of John Murray Anderson, as 
told to his brother, are just about as lively 
and fascinating as one might expect from the 
life story of “Uncle Broadway,” the master of 


the musical revue who helped shape the 
course of that kind of show both in America 
and England. The revue is perhaps one of the 
few fairly original contributions by America to 
the world’s theatre; and Anderson’s Green. 
wich Follies, New Faces shows, and Alma- 
nacs certainly contributed their share to the 
development of the genre during more than 


forty years of experimentation. The accounts [im 


of his successive productions and the numer- } 
ous famous performers who worked in them 
will make an absorbing (and for some, a nos- } 
talgic) evening of ee, a for anyone attract- | 
ed to the theatre. But of course Anderson’s } 
name is likewise attached to many other nota- } 
ble “firsts” in the history of show-business: the | 
origin of his so-called Ballet Ballads; the di- | 
rection of the first musical Technicolor picture, 
The King of Jazz; the innovations, with Billy 
Rose, of such extravaganzas as Jumbo and the 
Acquacades, and the opening of the Diamond 
Horseshoe; and the direction of the Ringlin 
Brothers Circus during the transitional peridl 
when it was on its way to adding spectacle to 
its other traditional attractions. 

The book is written with easy narrative 
style, witty and charming, and filled with an- 
ecdotes about those creatures who inhabit that 
“other world” of show-business. Try it; it may 
even beat TV for an evening! 


NIJINSKY DANCING by Denise Barrette, 
Bruce Humphries, 1955; 32 pp. 


A series of twenty-four impressionistic poems 
about the phenomenal dancer Nijinsky is au- 
thored by a woman who is herself a dancer 
and succeeds, if one can ever really succeed 
at putting action into words, in painting vivid 
images of a great artist in motion. Illustrated 
by four of the author’s charcoal drawings of 
the dancer in some of his greatest roles, this 
slender volume is somewhat unique in it ob- 
jective—and perhaps even more unique in its 
attainment of that objective. The visual word 
pictures of the dance and the dancer are good 
reading. 


LAURETTE by Marguerite Courtney. Rine- 
hart, 1955; 433 pp. 


Although reading this biography was accom- 
plished during a particularly hectic week in 
the heat of the summer, your reader immedi- 
ately found himself so deeply submerged in it, 
apparently without enough will power to es- 
cape until it was finished, that he began to 
feel as Laurette must have felt when she was 
sucked down into the maelstrom of alcoholism 
during the black ten years after her husbands 
death and could not muster the will to esca 
her weakness. Perhaps it is that this biography 
is by the daughter who knew her mother s0 
intimately; perhaps it is that Laurette Taylor 
was one of a magical world removed from the 
mundane everyday world; perhaps it is merely 
that a book which breathes the life of the 
theatre is bound to be absorbing—who knows: 
the real reason? Nevertheless, only occasion 
ally will one find a book so alive and deman 
ing of the reader's attention. Laurette was 
America’s greatest actress—or, at least, so said 
such knowing people as Stanislavsky, Wooll 
cott, Ethel Barrymore and hosts of others—and 
her long-suffering daughter captures the char 
acter so completely that the reader has little 
doubt of it. It was said by the critics that they 
could not analyze her technique or projectiot 
of a role, and so also a reviewer finds it difi- 
cult to analyze the reasons for the author’s su 
cess; he can only report that he enjoyed 
experience as much as he enjoyed Miss Tay- 
lor’s talents. Does one wish the author had 
spent more time in trying to explain her moth 
ers approach to acting? Is the book really 
bit long and drawn out, over-written, or is 
merely that the reader's intense interest makes 
the book seem to go slow by comparison? It§ 
hard to say. The only sensible advice is: Read 
this book; it is an inextricable segment of the 
history of the theatre in America. | 
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RPLEY 
adapted for the stage by ROBERT ST. CLAIR by VERA and KEW TA 





A comedy in 5 acts by Theodore Hatlen 


FOUR BIG REASONS WHY 
YOUR NEXT PLAY 
SHOULD BE A 


ROW-PETERSON PLAY 


THE PERCENTAGE ROYALTY PLAN.* 


Offers you maximum protection in case your star player gets 
sick, bad weather keeps the crowd home, or some other un- 
foreseen emergency arises. Under this plan, you pay 15% to 

THREE-ACT 20% of gross receipts for each performance up to a specified 

COMEDY | maximum limit, indicated in the Row-Peterson Drama Cata- 
log. The plan secures all the advantages of a known flat-rate 
royalty since the charge never exceeds the quoted maximum. 
*(Pertains to most three-act plays. ) 


THE PLAYBOOK EXCHANGE PLAN. 


Gives you a wide choice of plays without having to pay for 
all the copies of those you do not find suitable. You may 
order up to 10 different royalty plays, select one to produce, 
and return the other copies in exchange for an equal number 
of copies of the play you select—without additional charge! 


. SPECIAL SERVICE 
f A M | LY Lagniappe, a drama news folder published several times dur- 


| ing the school year. Helps you decide on plays for specific oc- 
SN Cbs casions and helps you with casting and production problems. 


VARIETY OF TESTED PLAY SELECTIONS. 


LL- LENGTH PLAY Row-Peterson and Company offers you a wide selection of 
A FU top - quality one - act and three - act royalty and non-royalty 
TRUS plays for every mood and every season. 











FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG, WRITE TO: 


Row, Petenson and 


1911 RIDGE AVENUE 


Based on the Lives of the TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS EVANSTON, ILLIN 0 1s 
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give next? | 





That depends a little on what play you gave last. If your last production, for 
example, was a gay family comedy, such as FATHER KNOWS BEST, or the | 
uproarious GIRL CRAZY, perhaps you'd like to do something more serious this time. 


In that case, you are offered some exciting new selections. yond 
THE REMARKABLE INCIDENT AT CARSON CORNERS is one of the most compelling hs 


and worthwhile plays ever written about young people. This play is theater at its best! 
Another exciting new serious play is the tense jury-room drama, TWELVE ANGRY MEN. 

(A motion picture based on this play is planned for future release starring Henry Fonda. ) - 
The play is also available for an all-girl cast under the title TWELVE ANGRY WOMEN. EAT 


You could consider a new play about the young Mary Todd and Abraham Lincoln, IN 
based on Irving Stone’s best seller, LOVE IS ETERNAL. His brilliant ARTE 


insight into their lives and times has resulted in a fascinating new play. 


For something totally different, you may wish to consider the blazing color and wit 


of the Broadway success, LUTE SONG, or a practical dramatization of the finest science- CHOC 
fiction story of them all, H. G. Wells THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. You are also HILD: 
offered one of the best new teen-age comedies in years, titled MAUDIE AND THE by FRI 


OPPOSITE SEX. Tue New York Times described “Maudie” as “Rollicking comedy!” po _H 
and we think you will agree. Finally, you may wish to consider the sometimes | | 





amusing, sometimes touching dramatization of Catherine Marshall's 
wonderful book, A MAN CALLED PETER. 
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"What play shall we give next?" The work of 





many distinguished authors is placed before 
you in the pages of this company's new 1956 
catalog. If you have not already received your 


free copy, please send for it today. 











179 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


